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and  Illustration  of  the  Creek  Testam^^ 

(Continued from  fi.  678.  J 

are  now  to  fulfilour  engagement,  by  giving  a  synopsis 
of  Mr.  Middleton's  system;  studying  brevity  so  tar  as  it 
is  compatible  with  perspicuity. 

All  the  insertions  and  omissions  of  the  Greek  Article 
respect  Appellative  Nouns, — Proper  Names,— Abstract  Terms, 
‘—certain  cases  of  apparent  anomaly,— some  peculiar  words, — 
and  the  concord  of  the  Adjective  with  the  Substantive.  Each 
of  these  will  be  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  with  subordinate 
divisions. 

Proposition  1.  (Ch.  III.  of  Mr.  Middleton.)  To  ascertain 
the  rules  of  the  position  or  the  omission  of  the  Article  with' 
the  Appellative  Nouns. 

Sect.  I.  InsfTtions  of  the  Article  in  subservience  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Retrospective  Reference. 

Rule  i.  On  the  renoiced  mention  of  an  object  before  named, 
or  expressed  bv  a  synonym,  or  only  adverted  to,-  the  article  is 
inserted,  e.  p:. 

Ghject  before  named.  Kop*%3*ot,  khPYKA,  frXiov 

F.viixfjLvof*  Vj  *0  xn'pi/{  Ti  airnyyitXif  ovJ'b 

Th  ucyd.  i.  29. 

Synonym  before  expressed.  KoXa^«»To<  }i  *AXO- 

AOTftON,  UptTo  T*  Tnt  SipctToyri.  Xcil.  Mem.  ili.  l3.  4. 

Obiect  adverted  to,  so  that  its  existence  is  clearly  inferable' 
in  the  hearer’s  mind.  ^Otup  t»  VETAONTAt,  “a6ptar»  nml 
T»ipr»Ta4  X»7it»,  TON  the  conviction  which 

lyin^  boasters  have  reason  to  apprehend,  and  which  iEschines 
chari^es  his  rival  with  audaciously  outbraving.  Cont.  Ctes.  34i 

Rule  ii.  The  Arnch'.  is  employed  when  the  reference  is, 
xar’  to  an  object  pre-eminent  in  the  hearePs  notice 

anioni;  others  of  the  same  kind  ;  whatever  be  the  nature  of- 
the  prc-<*minence,  wliether  excellency  or  vileness.  e.  g. 

VoL.  IV.  3  M 
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’H  *iT<K!iTd  koX  *0  roX*^o(.  Thucyd.  ii.  59, 

Vaickenaer  has  a  valuable  note  on  the  use  of  the  Article  Iii 
expressinjy  contempt,  on  the  Pbnenissa',  v.  1H37. 

Rule  iii.  I'hc  Article  is  prefixed  to  Monadic  nouns^  i.  e. 
nouns  indicating  objects  which  exist  singly,  or  of  which,  if 
several  do  exist,  only  one  can,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
the  subject  of  discourse. 

*'ET‘4Ta  Ta?  irpojSoXa,*  ir*paJ»JoTk'aa»  rii  yiywup.»a^  THL  irojdrnff 

n  TON  '‘.Zw  TOlI  Lex  Attica  ap.  Demosth. 

cont.  Mid.  p.  90.  ed.  Taylor.  The  two  first  instances  illustrate 
the  latter  part  of  the  rule ;  and  the  final  one,  the  former 
part. 

’£>tKo4a^  TAr  *iia»)x5i»  TUN  yv»»*>ii»rT*K,  Lysias,  ad 

Sim.  ed.  'I'aylor.  8vo.  p.  29. 

Rule  iv.  ‘  Under  the  same  division  may  be  classed  the 
numerous  examples,  in  which  the  Article  has  the  sense  of  a 
J^ossessive  Pronoun. 

*nyTiTo  '^iKa<rT0f,  Tfl*  ?ra;pl  xxt  TH*  fJtoKf  yryoPIff’Soi, 

’  «xxa  xoi  TlU  rvxxft^i.  Dcmostli.  dc  ('or.  39. 

’AXyi'«  TAN  Kt^xXoiu  Thcocr.  Amaivll.  52. 

Rule  V.  upon  the  same  principle  (i.  c.  reference  to  a  pre- 
emintnt,  or  to  a  monadic,  object)  the  Article  is  prefixed  to 
names  of  the  great  objects  in  7iature. 

"OvTi  TON  *iia*oy  *o»  xtmjjct  »D*5»Tir,  *'o\jTt  THN  ynv  iraTplJ# 

’iaa».  Demoslh.  dc  Falsa  Leg.  75. 

Rule  vi.  The  Article  is  prefixed  to  Xeufer  Adjectives^  when 
they  are  used  to  indicate  some  attribute  or  quality  in  its  gene¬ 
ral  and  abstract  idea. 

Aryi  Ti  TO  »Mt4  t*  TO  ’aioo'toy  J  Platon. 

Kuthyphr.  6. 

Rule  vii.  Of  CorrclatireSy  or  nouns  &c.  in  regimen  having 
a  mutual  reference,  if  the  first  has  the  Article,  the  second  has  it 
likewise. 

*H  TOT  yfkp^S  ’aXX*  TOT  xivapiOrS,  KVfiCt.  PlatOIl. 

Thea’t.  ed.  operum,  I602,  .p.  130. 

Rule  viii.  In  marking  the  relation  of  Partitives  and  their 
U  hoUsy  the  preceding  rule  applies ;  hut  with  tliis  difierence, 
that  many  partitives  cannot  take  an  article  before  them. 

TA  fiiy*rT»  TON  i^lsch.  COUt.  Ctes.  20. 

T*<r»  TON  *p»iTopv».  ibid.  3 

Rule  ix.  The  principle  equally  applies  to  cases  of  mutual 
relation  marked  by  and  Ji. 

rififv  TO  cr^Axa  i.'ya*  ^tX^Towr,  THN  Isocr. 

ad  Dein.  ed.  Fletcher,  p.  16. 


Sfct.  II.  Insertions  of  the  Article  in  subservience  to  the 
pur[)osc  of  li  i/pQthcsis  ;  or  as  the  representative  of  some  object 
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of  which,  though  as  yet  not  introduced  to  the  hearer’s  observa¬ 
tion,  an  assumotioii  is  to  be  made. 

Rule  i.  In  all  such  instances,  which  are  very  (Vequent,  the 
Article  is  used  to  denote  every  subject  of  which  the  subjoined 
predicate  can  be  affirmed. 
riovrpM  *o  cvKo^afTni  Dcmostli.  de  Cor.  7K 
T*»N  iroX^TH*  TotMv  ;  ibid.  94, 

.  <c  Ton  iu  ^parnyuVofT*  Xen,  Mem.  iii.  1.6. 

It  is  vvor  by  of  observation,  that  the  constant  occurrence 
of  instances  of  this  kind  has  betrayed  grammarians  into  the 
absurJity  uf  teaching  that  the  Article  is  sometimes  employed 
to  denote  indefimtcness^  while  they  maintain  that  its  very 
es>ential  nature  is  to  mark  definite  ideas.  From  such  contra¬ 
diction  others  have  been  h  d  to  the  opinion,  that  its  uses  can 
never  be  determined  with  certainty.  To  Mr.  Middleton  the 
merit  belongs,  of  having  brought  order  and  consistency  out  of 
th.s  tonfnsion. 

Hide  ii.  In  the  same  manner  the  Article  is  employed,  in 
the  plural  number,  to  denote  whole  classes  of  objects. 

i^Kiyiyya  ncuv  o*i  TOTS  *aya^ow'f  TOTS  xaKou\  Xcn. 

Mem.  ni.  1.9.  •  ' 

‘  To  some  one  of  those  heads,’  says  Mr.  M.,  ‘  we  may,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  refer  every  insertion  of  the  Article,  of  which  the 
Greek  writers  supply  examples  :  and  every  such  insertion 
will  he  explicable  iii  one  of  the  two  ways  propost‘d.’  p  60. 

Skct.  hi.  To  enumerate,  and  account  for,  the  cases  in 
which  the  Greek  usage  requires  that  the  article  be  omitted, 
Mr.  M.  has  shewn,  in  ttie  inductive  part  of  his  work,  that 
the  Article  with  its  Predicate  forms  an  Assumptive  Propo- 
sitioii,of  w  hich  the  Copula  is  the  participle  of  existence.  If, 
therefore,  cases  arise  in  which  the  Jact  of  existence  is  not 
but  is  declared  in  some  other  way,  or  is  denied,  it  is 
evident  that  the  participle  understorid  would  be  either  super¬ 
fluous  or  contradictory  :  in  such  cases,  therefore,  the  article 
inu>t  be  omitted. 

Rule  i.  In  propositions  which  merely  affirm  or  deny  existence^ 
the  name  of  the  object,  concerning  wliich  the  affirmation  or 
denial  is  made,  is  not  distinguished  by  the  article. 

fjLiv  yip  *ovx  *^ia*T*r  Arist.  Categ. 

vii.  19. 

iuii»  ’fiptiDn.  ^sch.  cont.  Ctes.  26. 

Rule  ii.  Nouns  preceded  by  Verbs  Sub  tantive^  or  Nuncu* 
or  by  their  Participles,  are  also  anarthrous. 

nfity  Kcti  Tfo^vfjLOf  *iw  TOMP  vfActf.  Upmosih.  dc  Cor.  22* 
’irrh  *aT»yTw»  'atSpirwv.  i^^scll.  COnt.  CtCS.  43. 
r2'»  *EXXnvtj9  rovf  Boi^ixap^a^  Ibid.  47. 

>iov^wXovf,  \vi  iXajSn*  i»  Tn  Ibid.  20.  . 
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Rule  iii.  The  Noun  following  Verbs  of  choosing ^  appointing^ 
eonstitutingy  &c.  is  anarthrous. 

«ai*  svp«^  4pi^  <Jsx*irTo»  Vir«»T»fr.  Demosth,  de  Cor.  59, 

*1?  Asiicf^sifAOMi  *avroxpaTk'p  ^iicato;  avroc.  Xcn, 

Ell.  ii.ed.  Glasg.  1762.  t.  i.  p.  83. 

Rule  iv.  Nouns  placed  in  apposition,  not  explanatory  of  the 
essential  meaning  of  tlie  antecedent  noun,  but  indicating  the 
end  or  purpose  to  which  the  person  or  thing  implied  in  it  is 
subservient,  are  always  anarthrous. 

•X**  **•  Tov^  »»irntTaf.  Dem.  dc  Cor.  60. 

*p»iT4rp,  *atT%rran  atrto;.  iEs('h.  COUt.  Ctes.  93. 

Rule  V.  In  tinrversaUy  exclusive  projKisitions,  the  Nouns  cx- 
pre^iinu  the  fxclndi'd  objects  are  anarthn)us. 

__ '  •>  \  *  »  -  /  t  .,  »  » 

Muti  Ka.pTov;  fxriTt  yvfUiKa^  7ix>a  lixtiiv  yovtvrkv  foixor»j 

*XXx  Tfp*T»,  pinVi  ^oyxn^ara  xatia  ^ut*»  ycTtxi  TOiWTvai.  iEsch^ 

CO  it.  Ctes.  36. 

’Ou  »ay»,  cu  Ti»;^n  -rri;  l)om.  dc  Cor.  28. 

Kule  vi.  ()l  Nouns  in  regimen,  if  the  noun  Governed  be 
anarthrous,  the  goi  ernhig  noun  is  re(|uireil  to  be  so  likev>ise. 
Aipua  *«»Sp»Tov,  xa\  xx\  Xx/ultp^v.  Herodnt.  Nli'lp.  64, 

noifiipr»  >t»i  ax*pl<Trvi  *oiKirvv  rperovi  DeiUOslIl.  CODt* 

Timocr.  eti.  Taylor,  tom.  iii.  p.  410. 

Rule  vii.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if  the  Noun  governing 
.be  indefinite  in  meamng  and  in  forrHy  the  governed  becomes 
anarthrous  also, 

*E*Tip  xo-^^lxv  yt  x'yloLt  r'  *f€»ou  xxi  fjLxXxKtxn  ^ 

Xeif.  Ouxill.  l.  19. 

tvx”?  y«p  ofyavov  erZ^x.  Pliuarcli.  Symp.  ap.  Op.  Wyttenb. 
tom.  i.  p.  t)44. 

Sect.  IV.  Application  of  the  principles  established  to  cases 
of  J user f ion  k\h\  Omission  of  the  Article  combined. 

Rule  i.  In  such  sentences  as  bear  the  form  of  logical  pro¬ 
positions,  the  subject  takes  the  Article,  but  the  rredicate  does 
not. 


Ztfypx^lxp  fxlf  ^nfxi  rnt  xoinr**,  roifjTiv  a'tyZiTXt  Tih 

’^ttypx^Ut.  Pint,  de  And.  Poet.  ap.  Op.  VVytt.  i.  j).  o6. 

.•OuTi  0  mrrp  vtci  iaT*»,  otri  ‘o  *vioi  Taitip.  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  Op. 
p.  1236. 

Oijs.  In  convertible  propositions,  both  the  terms  require  the 
Article,  or  it  must  be  abscuu  from  both  :  or  the  two  convertible 
nouns  must  be  joined  by  a  copulative,  and  made  the  subject 
of  a  proposition  of  which  the  Predicate  is  r’auTO. 

'ZT^^9  *0  h  w.  Plutarch,  ile  Plac.  Philos,  i.  3.  ap.  Op. 
AVytieiih.  iv.  p.  531. 

xxp*  (rxou^a/v,  IsOCT.  ad 

Dem.  p.  12. 

Ov«  *up  flit  1^071  Ti  T*auT#»,  Plat.  Thct^b 

Op.  !>.  136 
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RnV  it.  ‘  When  two  or  more  attributives,  joined  by  a  co. 
puladve  or  copulatives,  are  assumed  of  the  same  person 
or  thing,  before  the  first  attributive  t!ie  article  is  inserted, 
before  the  remaining  ones  it  is  omitted,'' 

»  vtof  *»'i  KXn^ojuMi  Tcv  Ti^r.itoTo?.  Plut.  ill  Vita  Ciccr. 

Tt(  y  0  roAf»  X^va.'v,  ii»\  Kott  xparrwf,  xcm  otxXZi  *i«uto» 

•'  xpdyf^xru  ^ovf  ^  *Eyy.  Dcill.  dc  Cor.  *J7. 

Icf  ydp  Koit  KVftof  *Oaip»v  x%k  ff-Knrrpv  ypaipovTif, 

Phil,  de  Iside  &  Osir.  ap.  Op.  Wyttenb.  ii.  p.  4^15. 

Xfkmp*  *0  KupKs  x»»  n^AWf,  Suidas,  ed.  Kiist.  tom.  iii. 

p. 

It  will  occur  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  this  rule  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  published,  in  appli- 
catfon  to  an  important  point  of  scriptur.d  criticism,  by  the 
ve  letab.c  Mr.  Grfim*i7/e  Sharp  The  inlerence,  which  that 
pious  and  amiahie  man  had  deduced  from  his  own  unassisted 
study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  has  been  suppoiied  liy  the  de¬ 
cided  and  public  suftrage  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Sr.  David’s 
(Dr.  whose  editions,  of  the  Five  Tragedies  in  1779, 

and  of  Dawes’s  Miscellanea  Critica  in  1780,  have  abundantly 
established  his  right  to  high  deference  on  any  question  of 
Greek  criticism.  But  it  had  not  been  wholly  unknown  to 
scholars.  ‘  It  was  acknowdedged  and  applietl  by  Bt  za  and 
others,*  says  the  learned  digtiitarj^,  in  Ins  Letter  to  Mr. 
Sharp  f.  A  partial  and  bigoted  w’riter,  assumini;  the  name  of 
Gregory  Blunt,  undertook  to  refute  Mr.  Sharp’s  criticism,  in 

Six  more  Letters,”  addressed  to  him  ;  and,  if  effrontery, 
profane. less,  and  ignorance^  were  the  pnqirr  instnimems  to  be 
employed,  it  must  be  owned  that  die  .sa  d  Blunt  (hebtti  enim 
ingenio  est :  Cic,  Phil.x.)  had  a  chance  of  succeeding,  liisomc 
future  extracts  from  iUc  work  before  us,  wc  s'lall  indulge  our 
readers  with  some  curious  specimens  of  that  unknown  writer’s 
extraordinary  eruditionand  ingenuity.  Mr.  Sharp’s  canon, how¬ 
ever,  was  put  to  a  test  the  most  fair  and  legitimate  that  could 
be  co.iceiveil,  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth  J.  ‘  It 
‘  oci  urred  to  me,’  says  that  iiit-ritorious  writer,  *  tfiat  1  should 

^  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek  Teat 
ofthe  N.T  &c.  Tliird  Ed.  1803. 

t  V.  also  the  Hritisli  Critic,  July,  1802;  where,  beiidet  Bi-za’s  clear 
recognition  of  the  t  anon,  (**  id  certc  postulat  Grzci  lei'roonis  usus,'*) 
Diusius,  Calovius,  bishop  Bull,  Vitringa,  Twells,  and  Wolfius,  are 
referred  to,  as  supponiog  an  individual  application  of  it.  We  subjoin  the 
testimony  of  another  commentator,  in  England  little  known.  *  Graeci 

*  sermonis  constructio  aon  patitur  haec  diversa  prxdicata  ad  di versa 

*  lubjecta  distrahi,  sed  uno  articulo  ad  unum  subjcctum  adstringit  aper- 

*  tissime.”  Crocii  Comm,  in  Ep.  ad  Titum  :  Cassell.  1642.  p.  342 

t  Six  Letters  to  G«  Sharp,  Esq.  respecting  his  Remarks,  &c.  1802. 
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probably  find  snme  at  least  of  those  the  translation  of 

which  you  hud  called  in  question,  cited  and  explained  by 
the  Greek  Fathers;  not  indeed  as  instances  of  any  narticular 
rule,  but  expoundid  by  them  naturally,  as  men  would  under* 
stand  any  other  form  of  expression  in  their  native  language. 
If  Mr.  Sharp’s  rule  be  true,  then  will  their  interpretations 
of  those  texts  be  invariably  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he 
understands  them  ;  unless  indeed  it  should  appear,  that 
some  change  in  later  limes  took  place  in  the  use  of  the 
Article.’  The  Herculean  task  of  toiling  through  the 
dreary  tomes  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  Ec- 

cledastical  writers,  besides  the  CondUoy  the  Catena  Pat  mm  y 
and  other  voluminous  collections,  was  performed  by  Mr.  W, 
with  exemplary  cauiion  and  impartialiiy.  Not  contining  his 
researches  to  die  direct  mode  of  proof,  he  adduced  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  coincidences  of*  expression  of  the  casual  kind,  the 
value  of  which  will  be  understood  by  every  one  who  has 
studied  the  nature  of  moral  evidence.  The  fair  and  honest 
result  of  the  w  hole  was  an  ample  confirmation  of  the  rule. 

Tiius  was  the  canon  coidirmcd  as  a Jact ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Ml.  Middlctc.n  to  demonstrate  its  basis y  to  ascertain  its 
relation  to  the  system  of  Philosophical  Grammar,  and  to  assign 
ii>  limiUtfions  as  necessarily  arising  in  conlormity  to  the  known 
1av\sof  the  language.  We  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  the  closing 
paragraph  of  Ins  lliird  Chapter. 

*  Having  thus  inre  tigated  the  canon,  and  having  explained  the  ground 
cf  lU  hmitatic.ns  and  exceptions,  1  ma^  be  permitted  to  add,  that  Mr. 
Sharfis  appiicauon  of  it  to  the  N.  T  is  in  str  et  conformity  with  the 
u^age  of  Greek  writers  an  1  with  the  Syntax  of  the  Greek  Tongue  ;  and 
that  few  of  the  p.tssagrs,  which  he  has  coirecied  in  our  common  version, 
can  be  defended,  without  doing  violence  to  the  obvious  and  undisputed 
meaning  of  the  |*lainesi  semen,  es.  which  profane  writers  supply.  If,  for 
exampl*,  Fph.  v  5.  wc  are  with  our  common  version  to  translate  "r? 
^  er.>.i4<»Tor  \;.c5  K  Ai  Hii,  **  in  thc  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  ( Jod or 
Tit  ii.  IS,  TOT  /.iiy' KAi  r./uuiy  “  of  thc  Great 

God  .and  (of)  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,”  wc  must  inconsistency  translate 
also  from  Plutarch^  “  Ros  ius  the  son  and  another  person  heir  to  ihe 
deceasi'd  ;*  though  a  Singular  Veib  follows  ;  and  so  on  in  an  endless 
•erics  of  absurdities.  Thai  the  Fath^'rs  understood  such  passages  in  the 
manner,  in  which  Mr.  Sharp  would  translate  them,  and  as,  without  doubt* 
they  will  be  tran^’attd  at  some  future  period,  has  been  fully  ascertained  by 
the  n  searches  of  Mr.  Wordsnvurth  :  and  whatever  may  be  thought  ol  the 
l  atlicrs  in  some  other  respects,  it  may  surely  be  presumed  that  they  knew 
the  use  of  one  of  the  commonest  tonus  of  expression  in  their  native 
tongue.*  pp.  93,  fH. 


PKoro>ri  ION  11.  (Cb.  IV.  of  Mr,  M.)  To  ascertain  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Greek  wTiters,  in  prefixing,  or  omitting  ,  the  Articla 
before  Proper  P  anics. 
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Upon  this,  which  is  justly  placed  *  amone  the  most  curious 
enquiries  connected  with  Greek  literature,’  the  penetration  and 
the  intellectual  treasures  of  our  author  appear  to  great  advan-- 
taj^e.  He  traces  the  probable  origin  of  tne  practice  of  pre¬ 
fixing  the  Article  to  proper  Names ;  he  shews  that,  in  the 
early  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  usage,  the  article,  a  genuine 
Pronoun j  ‘  so  far  from  ever  being  intended  to  define  the  name, 
as  most  writers  take  for  granted,  is  rather  itself  defined  by 
the  name,’  having  in  its  introduction  the  eifect  of  obscure 
reference:  he  examines  the  practice  of  the  poets  in  the.  in- 
senions,  and  in  the  more  frequent  omissions,  of  the  Article: 
for  a  most  convincing  reason,  he  bestows  a  particular  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  usage  of  Aristophanes  with  respect  to  the  Article 
before  Proper  Names:  he  then  turns  to  the  most  suitible 
prose  writers :  and,  finally,  from  this  masterly  p»ece  of  cri¬ 
ticism  and  reasoning,  he  obtains  much  striking  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  his  great  principle;  an<l  he  estahiislies  tlie  two  fol¬ 
lowing  canons,  both  arisi»)g  from  this  general  principle,  *  that 
the  anicle,  as  applied  to  Proper  Names,  as  well  as  to  Ap¬ 
pellatives,  IS  a  pronoini  of  obscure  reference,  and  that,  con¬ 
jointly  with  its  predicate,  it  recalls  an  idea  which  has  already 
had  a  place  in  the  hearer’s  mind.*  p.  115. 

Rule  i.  Proper  names  of  men  never  have  the  Article,  ex- 

fopt, 

1.  When  the  same  person  has  been  reenUly  mentioned :  or, 

2.  When  the  person  is,  from  some  cause  or  other,  of  such 
nvtorietyy  that  even  without  previous  mention  he  may  be 
recognized  by  the  hearer. 

Rule  ii.  Proper  names  of  deitieSy  heroes y  and  places y  usually 
usually  take  the  article  on  the  ground  of  notoriety, 

Obs.  When  pariicnlar  rules,  arising  from  the  nature  of  tiie 
cue,  forbid  the  insertion  of  the  Artide,  it  is  not  prefixed  to 
I  proper  names  any  more  than  to  appellatives.  The  only 
cases  that  can  become  applicable,  are  those  of  llule  i.  and  it. 
under  Sect.  HI. 

Proposition  HI,  (Ch.  V.  of  Mr.  M.)  To  determine  the 
Greek  usage  with  respect  to  the  prefixing,  or  the  omission,  of 
tne  Article  before  Abstract  NounSy  or  the  names  of  Attributes 
Rnd  Qualities. 

.  The  indefatigable  author  begins  with  remarking,* that  this 
js  ‘  a  subject  of  gn  ater  difficulty,  than  any  other  which  be- 
h>ngs  to  this  preliminary  Inquiry.  On  its  first  appearance, 
jndeed,  it  presents  a  degree  of  perplexity,  which  seems  to 
uety  arrangement :  but  on  a  nearer  view  we  shall  discover, 
^t  certain  laws  are  tor  the  most  part  observed,  though 
licence  be  allowed  ;  aud  that  those  laws  are  explicable 
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from  tlie  nature  of  the  Article,  as  it  has  already  been  iUus« 
trated.’  p,  121. 

He  then  establishes  the  fact,  that  Nouns  of  this  tlsis, 
though  they  always  express  abstract  ideas,  may  be  used  in  a 
more  or  in  a  less  abstract  sense.  From  the  proof  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this,  he  remarks  that,  in  numerous  instances,  the 
presence  of  the  Article  marks  the  wost  general  and  abstracted 
sense  ;  and  that,  where  the  abstraction  is  meant  to  be  limited^ 
the  Article  is  invariably  omitted. 

Sect.  I.  Cases  of  Insertion. 

Rule  i.  The  Article  is  inserted  when  tlie  Noun  is  employed 
in  its  most  abstract  sense. 

'H  a^oc  ‘n  'aKoXatctXf  xot»  aXXn  ni; 

’itt*.  Plat.  Gorgias,  Op.  p.  326. 

Tou  afot  amof  'fOTi  to  xxXov.  Ejusd.  Hipp.  Maj.  Op, 

p.  1255. 

Rule  ii.  The  article  is  generally  used  before  these  nouns, 
when  the  (pialities  represented  by  them  are  personified, 

H  Kxx/x  'vTn\*$cv7»  Wi»’— — — xa*  'n  Prod,  in  XcD* 

Mem.  ii.  1. 

Rule  iii.  Abstract  Nouns  take  tbe  Article,  when  that  Article 
has  the  sense  of  a  Possessive  Prononn.  See  Prop.  1.  Sect  L 
Rule  iv. 

*Ovx,  *0*0^  T*  ’avoo-o^nTa*  t6»  •yiXxx.  Aristoph.  Ran.  45. 

Rule  iv.  These  Nouns  take  the  Article,  where  they  hire 
reference  of  any  kind, 

*aiiS»5?  K^xa‘if  ’xto'  tj  rn?  liJovx;  (TvyxiK^xfAtfyi  'Oj^ow  xoii  XxfK* 

Plat.  Pha'd.  ed.  Forst.  p.  159. 

Sect.  11.  Cases  of  Omission. 

Rule  i.  Abstract  Nouns  are  put  without  the  Article,  if  thei 
are  used  in  any  manner  in  which  they  cannot  be  understood 
in  the  most  abstract  signification. 

•Exm  yoCf  in  T^ntTm  Vtx^iV  xa»  axoXxrlx*  i.  C.  in  Thcssily* 
Plat.  Crit.  ed.  Forst.  p.  151. 

Obs.  This  Rule  will  include  various  cases  which  have  il* 
ready  been  considered,  e.  g. 

Pr.  /.  SWt.  /.  Buie  i.  In  propositions  which  merely 
or  ilenv  exisi^cnce. 

Tptx  frr.v,  xxxix  *axfA'ix,  »o  x«.  Arist  Mor.  Nic.  vik  I* 

Ibid,  Btiie  II.  After  Verbs  substantive  or  nuncupative. 

rr,^  iroXi*)<  yvyow?.  iEsch.  C.  Ctes.  89. 

K«X«  A  iyJ  To  xi^AXa*of,  xo>.ax(ixy.  Plat.  Gorg.  Op.  p.  316. 

Ibtd,  Buie  Ht,  Alter  Verbs  of  choosing,  cou'^tituting, 

a  ^**99  ita^ofd  wo»h.  Plat,  tulll.  ^ 

FoniC  p.  3i. 
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Ibid.  Rule  rv.  Ab*^VE»ct  nouns,  pul  in  apposition  of  the  end 
or  purpose,  are  almost  invariably  connected  with  verbs  or 
participles  of  existence;  so  that  they  come  under  one  of  the 
preceding  cases,  tliou«i;li  the  verb  or  participle  may  not*  be 
expressed.  Siicb  forms  as  this  are  familiar: 

*AfX^  ^fv  Isocr.  cd*  FletcU* 

p.  14. 

/bid.  Riilev,  Universally  exclusive  propositions. 

Miln  ^fyaXnr,  /^nVi  rpov^oXo/Aintf.  Thucj’d. 

i.  32. 

'riie  idea  of  a  limited  abstraction  accounts  for  the  anarthrous 
use  of  nouns  pertainimr  to  this  class  after  verbs  of  obtaining^ 
haling,  fulness y  &c. ;  after  adjectives  of  fulness  and  emptiness ; 
and  after  verbs  of  partaking^  when  they  bear  merely  the  sense 
of  having. 

Upon  the  same  principle  the  Article  is  omitted  in  the 
common  torms  of  a  IlendiadnSy  axMixv,  &.c.  *o^x»<r»a»u», 

;>  f  *  t  V  Q 

tiiton,  *y***'»  ixC. 

Also,  when  abstract  non  ns  arc  the  predicates  of  projKJsitions 
not  inttMuled  to  be  converiibUy  such  nouns  are  anarthrous,  by 
Prop.  I.  Sect.  IV.  Rule  i. 

Rule  ii.  Abstract  Nouns  are  anarthrous,  when  they  are 
employed  in  the  dative  case  adrerbially. 

’Eno»*/;  KM  opyii  Thucyd.  V.  70.  • 

If,  however,  the  manner  thus  expressed,  be  referred  to  under 
the  notion  of  its  being  more  especially  the  attribute  of  the 
subject  in  question  ;  then  the  Article  will  be  prefixed,  and 
will  have  the  sense  of  a  possessive  pronoun. 

zin  /»*axxor,  ii  t*"  *iXti^**  1.  c.  ill  their  nicollcction  of 

their  ozen  long  life,  6lc,  Arisu  Rhet.  ii.  1.5. 

Proposition  IV.  (Ch.  VI.  of  Mr.  M.)  To  state  the  cases  of 
Anomaly  that  have  been  observ  ed. 

“  It  will  not  be  deemed  injurious  to  the  Hypothesis,  if  cer* 
^in  usages  occasionally  prevail,  of  which  \X  pretends  not  to 
^'iign  the  cause.  It  is  sufficieiu  if  they  furnish  no  evidence  of 
tti  futility  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  omissions  of 
fhe  Article  when  it  might  have  lieen  inserted,  not  inseriions 
irreconcilable  with  its  alleged  nature.”  p.  132. 

Rule  i.  The  Article  is  very  frecpiently  omitted  before 
Nouns  which  otherwise  would  late  it,  when  they  are  governed 
Dy  a  preposition. 

xyyou*’  ■  ■—  xar*  *ayopai>’— — *its  X»^ir« 

*fpn»fow  ttiaiTiTTOK  vfovTf^-^ot.  Flat.  THcfft.  sub  Initlo. 
Rule  ii.  Ill  an  enumeration  of  objects,  the  nouns  express ng 
'^hicli  arc  united  by  Conjunctions,  or  if  the  conjunctions  arc 
Omitted  by  Asyndeton,  the  Articles  are  frequently  rejected. 
VoL.  IV.  3  N 
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yii,  Haw  *nXti,  *iu  Vpitn,  «.«»  km  ^sch.  COUt# 

Ctes.  96. 

Hffi  li  r^9  rt  a‘9  kmXvi*  i  iXvM* ,  *om)v  'nXtov  Ti  km  ^iXijviif, 

%M  ATTp^nr,  «S*  yKJy  KM  AiSi'fO;,  K«\  K0»t  TVfOfy  Koit  W^«TOf)  KKt 

K»t  *l»»«liTOU.  Plat.  Cratyl.  Op.  p.  280. 

*Axp«9^lx(  yittTM  fjkkfAKrniy  inffi^aifAO»ioity  *a)if«;i^dXis( ,  r»xfia(  wpo^ 

*otxiTa(,  *aTnrrlxf  Tpo;  *otKt!ov(  K»i  (rvyyttH^,  Plul.  de  Discr.  Adul. 
ct  Am.  ap.  Op.  VVvtt.  i.  204. 

Rule  iii.  Ordinal  numbers,  whether  their  nouns  be  expressed 
or  understood,  are  generally  anarthrous. 

\pxTn,  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  ap.  Opera  Wyttenb. 

iii.  449; 

Rule  iv.  Superlatives  have  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  ordinals 
TpUhe^  and  TiXivTcticf,  *yTT«Tor,  or  f7;^aTo;,  that  they  sometimes 
are  anarthrous. 

TfcJf  T»rT*w  MO’^tiTrer  ti,  Kflti  x*X!TWT«Toir,  xfci  KKt 

Ka\  km  *M^pvTCi(  ^-oXi/xw— .  Xcn.  Kll.  ii.  cd.  Glusg* 
tom.  i.  p.  1 19.  • 

Phoposition  V.  To  state  the  Greek  usage  of  the  Article 
with  certain  words  :  viz,  va^,  Sxo^  ‘oyror,  o^i,  and  \KKPOi, 

I.  Of  nAi. 

Rule  i.  W'hen  ra^  or  arx;,  in  the  singular,  denotes  thctt’Aoi!f 
of  the  thing  signified  by  the  Substantive  with  which  it  is 
joined,  the  Substiintive  takes  the  Article:  but  when  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  ex  ei'y  individual  of  that  species,  then  the  Sub- 
tantive  is  anarthrous. 

Case  1 . 

Tm  7»H  *aira<rn<  i<X*  — —  *vti^  vufxoi  rov  TcXipw.— 

Isocr.  Pan.  48. 

Case  2. 

Tcvto  o*w  xaixoi  *hpm  yitJwu.*— — *ovx  m  xitret 

t.  cT.  not  nery  man,  not  every  sow, — though  some  might.  Plat. 
Lach.  Op.  p.  492. 

Rule  ii.  In  the  plural  number,  where  there  is  reference^  the 
Article  is  inserted  ;  where  tlicre  is  not  reference,  the  usage  is 
variable. 

Case  1. 

riifl  *aT»r«r  ‘Tar  xarriyoflxi  CKiwrtor,  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  9. 
riarTjk’*  ovv  ifdia  itffi/AtPkff  a^tlp  i(rxtf  *opyKr^Kratt  Dcin.  coat. 
Tim.  ud  fin. 

Case  2. 

''flCTi  at^fixovi  ih'pM.  Dcm.  c.  Tim. 

*Ov  xdrta  rd  K»Kd  ^o0mou,  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  6. 

With  respect  to  such  instances  as  the  last,  we  are  of  opinioo 
that  the  author’s  extreme  caution  (a  quality  which  marlts  tbt 
whole  of  his  work,  and  which  confers  a  high  value  on  all  hi^ 
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conclusions,)  has  prevented  him  from  assigning  a  more  pe¬ 
remptory  precision  to  this  part  of  his  rule.  It  appears  to  us^ 
ihvii  all  the  instances  adduced  hy  Mr.  M.,  and  they  are  pro« 
bahly  the  strongest  that  have  occurred  to  him,  have  a  hypo* 
thetical  reference  ;  and  we  doubt  extremely  whether  a  single 
indisputable  example  could  be  alledged  to  bar  him  from  • 
making  his  rule  absolute.  This,  we  believe,  would  appear  to 
sati>faction,  if  any  one,  in  such  a  case,  would  ponder  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  passage,  and  supply  the  participle  of  existence. 
Ill  the  clause,  for  instance,  just  now  adduced  fi'om  Aristotle, 
the  reader  who  examines  the  place  will  find  the  sense  to  be, 

*  that  not  all  the  things  which  are  evil,  and  universally  ac- 
‘  knowledged  to  beso,  are  commonly  dreaded  by  men.’  8o,'  in 
another  passage,  quoted  from  the  Laches  of  Plato,  the  subse¬ 
quent  part  of  the  sentence,  ’a  Vvoaav,  &c.  shews  that  there 
is  reference  :  ‘  Do  you  suppose  that  I  call  all  those  courage¬ 
ous,  who  are  fearless  through  mere  want  of  understanding 
— For  tho  assumption  cannot  even  be  made  of  all  children, 
voii^lxy  but  only  of  those  who  are  very  young.  We  would 
therefore  carry  the  rule  to  the  extent,  that  where  there  is  not 
reference,  the  Article  is  omitted. 

Rule  iii.  Abstract  Nouns  with  n-a,-  have  the  Article,  where 
there  is  reference ;  but  are  anarthrous^  if  tliey  have  not  re¬ 
ference. 

Case  I. 

llxTn  rn  iwxfxti  xarajSf/Snxft.  i¥!sch.  C.  Ctes.  52. 

fjLou  ^XKOvtJitr^t  T«cra»  tiJ*  *aXiiSuai»,  Plat.  Apol.  Socr.  sub 

initio. 

Case  2. 

’Eif  Tav  ?rxvo;,  xeci  tocv  xUy^^x,  Plut.  de  Discr.  Adul.  &  Am. 
Op.  Wyttenh.  i.  194. 

riao*^  *opy^  'f7i(r3ai  T*»a  'ijoojrrjy.  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  2. 

11.  Of  GAOS. 

Rule.  The  construction  of  oXo,-  resembles  that  of  rdi :  with 
reference  it  has  the  article  ;  without  it,  not. 

III.  Of‘OYTOX. 

Rule  i.  When  the  identity  of  reference  of  this  Pronoun  and 
the  noun  joined  to  it  is  assnmeil,  the  Noun  always  takes  the 
Article. 

*Tto  fVKTa  ravmf,  Hcrod.  Cali.  51. 

Taurn  rf  Ibid.  55. 

OwTo*  6«  rourov  T6t  ik*.  Dcm.  cont.  Tim.  Taylor# 

iii.  p.  410,416. 

Rule  ii.  When  the  identity  is  not  assumed,  but  asserted^ 
the  Noun  (if  not  infiuenced  by  another  rule)  is  ctnarlhrous- 

Eo-n  /Liiv  yx'f  xttta  ayrn  (£c«  viii»2. 

3  N  2 
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IV.  Of  D^E. 

Wljat  lias  been  said  respfclitig  ow.o;,  will  for  the  most  part 
apply  to  0^1.  Tlieic  are  instances,  however,  in  which  the 
Aricle  is  omitted,  when  the  Noun  precedes  the  pronoun, 
especially  if  it  be  a  Proper  Name. 

V.  Of  ’EKKINOS. 

'J'he  usajie  of w  ith  the  Article  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  cJro,'  and  o^i. 

Pkop  ksh  io.n  VI.  (Ch.  VI 11.  of  Mr.  M.)  To  examine  the 
Gr**ek  idiom  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  Article  in  the 
CofU'ord  of  the  /Uljectivc  with  the  Substantive. 

Hole  i.  Where ‘tlie  attribute  is  assuined  of  the  Substance, 
if  one  Article  only  be  employed,  it  must  immediately  precede 
the  Adiective. 

•1);  dofoxX^Tou  icuTi)?  inf  ArliViij  Herod.  Call.  4. 

'OiTx  Tp,  nxi  To»  ’ayxvo*  rrjXiin*.  DcUl-  (le  Cor.  55. 

Hide  ii.  W'here  the  attribute  is  not  assumed,  but  predicated^ 
tile  p(»sltioii  is  altered. 

KcnHi  rni  TATfiJo;  IsOCr.  Pan.  ^0. 

Tfuo'i^xv  Toteu>T«*.  Xen.  Syinj).  ed.  Aldrich,  p.  62. 

Hide  iii.  When  both  the  Substantive  and  the  Adjective  have 
the  Article,  the  Substantive  with  its  Article  is  always  placed 
first. 

Tou;  Tf'jyofnv;  tou\  Isocr.  Pan.  6. 

loT,'  »o/Ac*<  'a^x***®*<  Xen.  Kll.  ii.  ad  calc. 

Obs.  'riiongh  this  order  is  never  violated,  instances  occur  of 
411  Kllipsis  of  till'  first  Article. 

KtxT»TTarx7o  x*'i*'>*  Hcrod.  f’all.  14. 

’<1*  tTlUX’P  MayiCTT.Ok.  Ibid.  24. 

\V>  have  now  completed  oiir  view'  of  the  leadinjr  principles 
of  Mr.  Miildlelotfs  s\stem;  but,  for  the  fuller  elucidation 
of  these  principles,  for  the  admirable  strain  of  reasoning  on 
their  common  basis,  their  respective  application,  and  their 
mutual  consistency,  and  for  the  fruits  of  extensive  erudition 
which  adorn  the  wliole,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 
In  our  estimation,  that  scholar  will  have  little  reason  to  felici¬ 
tate  himself  on  his  parsimony  or  his  indolence,  w  ho  neglects 
40  obtain  it,  and  to  peruse  it  attentively. 

'I'lie  examples  are,  in  general,  selected  from  the  ample 
collections  of  Mr.  M.  Occasionally  we  have  substituted  others, 
p.artly  from  a  motive  of  convenience,  and  partly  for  the  sake 
of  giving  additional  light  and  confirmation  to  the  rules. 
We  have  not  satisfied  ourselves,  without  diligently  reading 
and  comparing  them  in  tiioir  respective  connections :  and,  to 
itssUt  the  reader  in  tiie  same  exercise,  we  have  imitated  Mr.  M. 
in  the  particularity  of  otir  references,  though  wc  have  seldom 
copied  lus  notation. 
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It  would  be  an  arroijant  pretension,  to  alfinn  iliat  we  have 
put  Mr.  M.’s  doctrines  to  the  test  of  an  application  to  i  ll  the 
facts  in  the  use  of  the  article,  throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
Grecian  learning.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  before  either 
an  advocate  or  an  opponent  can  occupy  this  higli  ground. 
Thousands  of  examples  must  he  compared  ;  many  readings 
niu^t  be  weighed  again  in  the  balance  of  impartial  and  rigor¬ 
ous  criticism  ;  and  scholars  must  imitate  Mr.  M.*s  patience 
ill  amassing  materials,  his  judgement  and  skill  in  examining 
them,  and  his  caiulour  and  caution  in  forming  deductions 
from  the  scrutiny.  Concerning  the  result  of  an  universal  in¬ 
vestigation,  thus  instituted  and  perfected,  we  have  no  anxiety, 
either  for  the  fate  of  the  system  or  the  honours  of  its  author, 
i'lie  laws  of  moral  evidence  must  he  abrogated,  before  a  series 
of  induction>,  not  fabricated  to  fill  up  an  assumed  hypothe¬ 
sis,  but  faithfully  drawn  from  the  scrupulous  study  of  actual 
pha'iiotnena,  can  be  proved  essentially  erroneous.  Opiniotmm 
commentd  delet  dics^  naturee  jndicia  conjirmut. 

In  our  own  “  subsccive”  moments  of  conference  with  the 
mighty  dead,”  we  have  endeavoured  to  carry  the  recollection 
and  coiDfiarison  of  Mr.  M.*s  observations,  through  a  moderately 
extensive  course  of  reading  in  the  Ionic,  and  the  Old  and 
New  Attic  waiters.  Though  these  observations  have  been 
less  numerous  than  we  could  wish,  they  have  been  of  various 
nature,  and  in  their  issue  very  satisfactory  to  our  own 
minds,  tlxamples  iiave  occurred,  which,  at  hrst  sight,  ap¬ 
peared  to  militate  against  the  system  ;  but  the  increasing  habit 
of  accurate  attention  has  convinced  us  that  they  were  really 
ill  accordance  with  it  ;  while,  to  an  amount  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion,  we  have  noted  the  recurrence  of  the  most  decided  con¬ 
firmations  of  the  rules. 

'fo  any  one  who  is  apprized  of  tlie  beautiful  and  philosophic 
‘'tructure  of  the  Grecian  tongue,  the  happy  simplicity  and 
iiarmoiiy  of  Mr.  M.’s  doctrines  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  the 
Ariicle  will  appear  no  small  internal  evidence  in  their  favour, 
fhe  progress  which  has  been  made,  since  the  days  of  Bentley, 
Ml  tlie  investigation  and  criticism  of  this  language,  authorizes 
the  expectation  that  new  iiupiiries  will  be  conducted  with 
t^^rtainty  and  success.  It  is  not  a  long  period,  since  the  false 
'^pinion  of  Expletives  and  Pleonasms,  in  the  Greek  idiom,  was 
banished  from  the  schools,  and  rational  notions  began  to 
prevail  on  the  use  and  beauty  of  the  Particles.  The  com¬ 
mon  sentimenison  the  Article  have  continue*!  in  the  ol  1  state 
of  confusion  and  contradiction.  It  was  for  Mr.  Middleton  to 
bring  order,  light,  and  harmony  out  of  the  chaos.  He  has 
pres*;ntcd  to  the  lovers  of  true  learning,  a  work  demanding 
^b**ir  warmest  gratitude,  and  which  they  will  place  in  the  same 
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rank  of  hononr  ami  use  with  the  volumes  of  Bentley  and 
Por!»ou,  VaU  kenaer  and  Ruhnkeiiius.  He  may  very  pmperly 
adopt  the  declaration  of  a  worthy  example  in  ancient  learning, 
with  which  we  shall  conclude  this  long  lucuhration. 

“  Quos  mihi  libeili  indices  tingo  ot  opto,  sciettt,  quantas 
hoc  genus  liteiarum  difticultates  habeat ;  intelligent,  cum  tali* 
libelli  suinma  perfectio  ah  iirfmito  propomndnn)  lettionis  ob- 
»ervationisque  lubore  pendcat,  (juam  hnmanum  sit  (]n«*dam  non 
observare,  omnia  Icgcrc  non  |>osse  ;  studiuin  ee*te  scribentis 
agnoscent.  Cctcroruni,  qui  istorum  nihil  scinnt,  intellignnt, 
agno.scnnt,  levitatem  contemno.”  J,  C,  Knicsti,  in 
ad  L  (X.  Ttcfnwl.  Gi\  Jihet.  p,  24. 

I'hc  importance  of  the  subject  and  of  tl)e  work  must  be 
our  apology  for  introducing  it  again  in  our  next  number. 
It  will  then  l)e  our  duly  to  give  some  account  of  IMr.*  INI.’f 
Application  of  his  Doctrine  to  the  Criticism  and  the  Illustration 
of  the  Ntit)  Testament. 

(To  be  concluJid  in  the  next  number,) 

Art  II.  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Milton ^  translated  into  English 
and  a  F  i^«neni  <4’ a  t'oinnwi.itf y  on  Faradisc*  Lost,  by  ihe 
lute  William  C  »w|Hr,  t  q.  With  a  Pn-tucc by  the  Fd.ilor,  and  Notei 
ol  various  Auiliors.  royal  4io.  pp.  xxvii.  328,  price  *21,  2j.  boards. 
Jtilinson,  1808. 

pOS'FHUMOUS  publications  are  frequently  discreditable 
•  to  then  anihors,  and  the  reliques  particularly  of  de¬ 
parted  poets  are  I  able  to  detract  from  their  aequired  reputa¬ 
tion.  Cow'per  presents  an  almost  soliuiry  example  of  a  belter 
fate  :  his  fame,  lolty  and  <  stablished  as  he  left  it,  has  been 
exalted  and  extended  by  his  letters  and  poen  s  published 
since  his  death,  and  his  memory  will  be  crowned  with  ad¬ 
ditional  gloiA^  by  these  latest  laurels  of  his  muse. 

Cowper’s  history  as  a  man,  and  his  career  a*  a  poet,  were 
equally  singular  and  iuierrsting.  He  was  of  noble  descent, 
.and  his  prr)--peets  on  entering  into  life  were  of  the  most  cheer- 
ing  pnmiise;  ih^Tc  was  no  obstacle  in  the  path  to  earthly 
riches  and  honour  that  lay  before  him,  but  his  own  imairmount- 
able  ditHdence,  which  made  him  shrink  back  into  the  shade 
the  moment  he  had  sit'pped  into  the  Kunshine  nf  preferment; 
his  eye  never  recovered  the  shock  ;  it  never  afterwards  could 
gaze  with  desire  or  complacency  on  the  world,  or  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world.  ‘  He  was  a  stricken  deer  who  hdt  the 
herd  *  Happily  he  was  ‘  iound  by  one  who  had  himself  been 
hit  by  the  Archers,*  who  healed  Ins  wounds  ‘and  hade  him 

*  U  had  escaped  our  notice,  till  this  article  was  at  press,  that  ou  re- 
ipectablc  autlior  has  proceeded  D.  D.  at  the  late  Commencement  at  Cam- 
bndge. 
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live.’  And  though  it  pleased  God  thenceforward  to  aftlicl 
him  with  a  mysterious  malady,  that  preyed  upon  his  peace, 
(for  it  was  a  malady  in  his  affections  and  not  in  his  unders- 
taOiling,)  his  reason  was  only  sympathetically  touched  by  a 
feeling  of  the  infirmities  of  his  heart.  To  the  last  hour  of 
his  long  and  melancholy  life,  whenever  he  could  be  roused 
by  the  lender  assiduity  of  friendship  to  exert  the  energies  of 
his  soul,  the  same  ‘  light  from  heaven,’  that  shines  with  pure 
and  pre-eminent  lustre  through  every  page  of  his  composi¬ 
tions,  broke  through  the  gloom  of  despondency  and  irradia- 
ated  his  theme.  There  cannot  be 'discerned,  we  think,  in 
any  of  his  writings,  a  single  trace  of  intellectual  imbecillity. 
The  grandeur,  the  grace,  and  the  simplicity  of  superior  ge¬ 
nius,  are  impressed  on  every  one  of  his  works  ;  even  his  frag¬ 
ments  are  neither  the  monstrous  births  nor  the  mis-shapen 
abortions  of  an  impotent  or  a  disordered  imagination  ;  they 
are  the  unripened  fruits  of  a  sound,  and  vigorous,  and  cx«> 
quisitcly  cultivated  mind. 

We  have  intimated  that  Cowper’s  poetical  career  was  not 
less  extraordinary  than  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  It  is 
difficult  ^or  i^n  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  to  compre¬ 
hend,  by  wluu  magic  of  self  denial  he  could  cherish  his  ge¬ 
nius  in  secret  for  half  a  century,  before  he  became  a  pub¬ 
lic  candidate  for  the  hays.  While  lie  was  the  companion  of 
Thurlow,  the  friend  or  Coleman  and  Bonnel  Thornton,  and 
a  favourite  with  the  wits  in  their  circle  ;  but  above  all,  while 
he  was  the  contemporary  of  Churchill  and  the  admirer  of  bis 
prodigious  talents,  possessing  congenial  powers  of  satire,  and 
equally  delighting  in  manly  and  unfettered  versification 
it  is  strange  indeed,  that  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  at  the 
springtide  of  ambition,  while  the  gale  of  fortune  blew  prosper¬ 
ously  upon  him,  he  was  not  tempted  to  embark  on  the  sea 
of  glory,  where  so  many  of  his  associates  were  sailing,  and 
where  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  make  as  felicitous  a  voyage  as  the  ablest  and  boldest 
among  them.  It  was  totally  impossible  for  man  to  possess 
endowments  like  Cowper’s  without  knowing  them,  and  know¬ 
ing  them  himself  it  was  luxt  to  impossible  to  forego  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  them  known  to  all  the  world.  Yet  his  youth 
had  passed  away,  the  tide  of  ambition  had  retired,  the  gale  of 
fortune  blew  bitterly  against  him, — his  heart  was  broken, 
before  his  tongue  was  loosed;  and  his  first  song  *by  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  Babylon,’  in  the  land  of  his  captivity,  was  the  song  of 
Zion.  Ill  his  retirement  at  Olne.y,  he  composed  about  sixty 
hymns  which  were  published  among  those  of  the  Rev.  John 
New’ton,  with  his  initial  only  (C).  These  humble  pieces  arc 
the  very  language  of  the  soul,  and  there  is  a  soul  in  that  lan¬ 
guage,  which  communicates  almost  unutterable  things.  We 
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jillndc  pariicMilarly  lo  siicIj  hymns  as  Nos.  C4  and  67,  I^ook  I, 

^  Tho  l.oid  will  happiiH  ss  divine  on  contrite  hearts  hestow,  ^c.’ 
and  ‘  Mv  (fod,  how  perfect  are  thy  ways,  &c.’  in  which  the 
most  MT ret  flioni»hts  ot  a  Christian’s  heart  are  laid  open  with 
child-like  s  mjiriciiy.  Who  that  has  sought  mercy  through 
the  merits  of  a  enicified  Saviour,  has  not  sometimes  expe¬ 
rienced  the  (li>eomjiging  si  nsalions,  the  de  adly  indillerence, 
the  S.itanic  risings  of  self-love,  in  the  IioUnc  of  prjner,  in 
the  very  pre>ence  of  the  living  God, — wliich  poor  Cowncr 
so  pathetically  bewails  in  these  hymns  :  and  who  that  has 
fell  these  sittings  of  the  soul,  has  not  been  likewise  tempted 
to  li‘t  h«s  faith  fail  him,  imagining  that  notie  beside  him  had 
ever  been  so  frightfully  afflicted,  or  could  for  a  moment  have 
yielded  to  such  unnatural  and  dreary-  distraction  !  Hut  the 
Poet’s  malady,  the  evil  spirit  which  he  sought  to  charm  with 
the  harp  of  David,  overcame  him  at  length  ;  and  for  many 
years  it  was  probable  that  these  anonymous  hymns  would 
be  the  sole  surviving  labours  of  the  most  highly-gifted  poet  of 
the  la>t  or  the  pn  sent  generation.  When  f'owper  had  already 
passed  the  meridian  of  life  in  privacy  and  adversity,  he  Wiis 
enrnnraged  hv  Mrs.  Unwin  to  underialve  the  composition  of 
that  series  of  [)oems,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  works.  These  were  published,  and  for  a  while 
they  experienced  the  ( on.mon  fftte  of  the  epfiemera  of  litera¬ 
ture;  tiu  y  were  reviewed  and  forgotten.  Hut  undisheartened 
by  this  fai  ure,  and  inspired  by  Lady  Austen  to  enter  upon  a 
large  woik  m  blank  verse,  he  produced  ^  the  Task,  which 
lieeame  so  >ignally  snecessful,  that  long  before  his  decease, 
(f  'r  the  elabT'rate  translation  of  Homer  added  hut  little  to  his 
reput. »' ion,)  In*  might  have  delighted  himsidf,  had  he  not  been 
dead  to  the  vorld  while  he  lived  in  it,  with  the  hope,  full 
of  suh  unary  immortaliiy,  whi(  h  is  the  dearest  object  and 
reward  of  }H>etica!  exertions  After  his  death,  IMr.  Havley 
published  two  onarto  volumes  concerning  his  life,  in  wliich 
weie  inc'uded  his  inestimable  correspondence,  and  a  few 
sn>;d  er  poems  and  fragments  of  more  exquisite  originality, 
]>erhaps,  than  those  wliich  ho  had  himself  given  to  the  public. 
His  geimis  had  already  canonized  his  name  among  his 
countrymen  ;  hut  the  lovely  and  affecting  display  of  his  heart, 
in  his  letters,  gave  a  new  and  unfading  charm  to  his  poems, 
with  readers  ot  every  description  by  wliom  virtue  was  revered, 
or  suffering  commiserated.  W  hile  few  poets,  therefore,  have 
appeared  under  more  unseasonable  and  unfavourable  auspices, 
still  fewer  have  risen  so  rapidly  into  general  and  permanent 
fame. 
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III  this  sketch  we  have  chosen  rather  to  present  the  historv, 
than  the  character,  of  Cowper’s  genius ;  of  the  latter  wc  shall 
take  some  further  notice  in  contrasting  him  with  the  lofty 
bard,  to  whom  he  has  allied  himself  in  the  volume  heforo 

us. 

Of  Milton  so  much  has  been  said,  that  we  can  scarcely  say 
too  little.  His  merits  have  been  irreversibly  established  by 
everv-test  of  sound  criticism  that  has  been  employed  to  assay 
and  illustrate  them,  as  well  as  by  every  ordeal  which  envy, 
prejudice,  or  bigotry  could  invent  to  obscure  or  depreciate 
tlu*m.  His  genius  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  qualified 
rather  to  command  than  to  court  ad«niration  ;  the  admiration 
which  it  obtains  is  rendered  with  less  fervour  than  reverence, 
and  more  as  homage  to  a  sovereign  than  as  gratitude  to  a 
benefactor.  'Fhe  sublimity  of  his  invention  over-awed  the 
Graces,  and  the  severity  of  his  taste  made  fiction  itself  as  in¬ 
flexible  as  truth.  In  Comus,  the  loveliest,  the  most  airy  and 
delightful  of  all  his  poems,  there  is  a  dignity  in  the  graver, 
and  a  chastised  gaiety  in  the  lighter  scenes,  as  coldly  dissi¬ 
milar  from  the  bewitching  freedom  and  famdiarity  of  Shaks. 
pcarc,  in  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  as  Sabrina  and  her 
Nymphs  are  elementally  distinct  from  Queen  Titani  i  and  her 
Fairies.  Milton’s  supreme  dominion  lay  over  the  mind  and 
the  imngination,  and  over  botii  it  was  exercised  with  a  mode- 
radnn  almost  as  marvellous  as  its  force  :  in  his  noblest  labours 
nothing  ever  seems  difficult  to  him  ;  when  he  has  been  dis- 
playing  powers  that  might  be  deemed  sujiernatural,  he  appears 
so  unexhausted  and  vigorous  that  we  are  ready  to  exclaim, 
in  his  own  words, 

**  Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth.”  Par.  Lost,  Book  6  v.  fi.53. 

Over  the  passions  he  either  had  little  authority,  or  he  dis¬ 
dained  to  employ  it :  the  reconciliation  between  Adam  and 
Fve  after  their  fall,  (Par,  Lost,  Book  x,  v.  845,  &c.)  is  perhaps 
the  only  scene  in  his  works  that  can  move  to  tears  :  the  peni¬ 
tence  of  Eve  is  indeed  irresistibly  pathetic.  Milton’s  few 
attempts  at  wit  and  humour  only  prove,  that  he  could  condes¬ 
cend  to  neither,  without  falling  from  all  his  grandeur  into 
absolute  basimess.  'Fbe  chief  excellence  of  hi>  poetry  is  sur¬ 
passing  elevation  of  thought,  sustained  by  unfailing  powers 
of  language  ;  its  chief  defect  is  the  aosence  of  a  charm  neither 
to  be  named  nor  defined,  which  should  render  the  whole  as 
lovely  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  as  captivatitig  as  it  is  sublime. 
His  Muse  has  the  majesty  of  Juno  to  dazzle  the  eye,  but  she 
"ant  the  girdle  of  Venus  to  bind  the  affections.  Hi-s  poetry 
"dl  for  ever  be  read  by  the  few,  and  praised  by  the  many : 
die  weakest  capacity  may  be  offended  by  its  faults ;  but  it 
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would  require  a  genius  equal  to  his  own  to  comprehend  and 
lo  enjoy  all  its  merits* 

Cowper  rarely  cHjuals  Milton  in  sublimity,  to  which  hit 
snbjeels  hut  siddoni  led;  he  excels  him  in  easy  expression, 
delicau*  pleasantry,  and  generous  satire  ;  and  he  resemblei 
him  in  the  temperate  use  of  all  his  transcendant  abilities.  He 
never  crushes  his  subject  by  falling  upon  it,  nor  permits  hii 
subject  to  crush  him  by  falling  beneath  it.  Invested  with  i 
sovereign  command  of  diction,  and  enjoying  unlimited  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  he  is  never  prodigal  of  words,  and  he  uevei 
riots  amidst  the  exuberance  of  his  conceptions  ;  his  economy 
displays  his  wealth,  and  his  moderation  is  the  proof  of  hii 
power  ;  his  richest  phrases  seem  the  most  obvious  expression 
of  his  ideas,  and  his  mightiest  exertions  are  made  ap|>arcntly 
without  toil.  This,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  one  of 
the  grandest  characteristics  of  Milton.  It  would  he  difficult  | 
to  name  a  third  Pot  t  of  onr  country,  who  could  claim  a  similar 
distinction.  Others,  like  Cowley,  overwhelm  their  theme 
with  their  eloquence,  or,  like  Young,  sink  exhausted  beneath  * 
it,  by  aiming  at  magnificent  but  unattainable  compression;  . 
a  tliird  class,  like  Pope,  whenever  they  write  well,  write  their 
best,  and  never  win  but  at  full  speed,  and  with  all  their  might; 
while  a  fourth,  like  Drydcn  and  Churchill,  are  confideiit  of 
tlieir  strength,  yet  so  careless  of  their  strokes,  that  when  they 
conquer  it  si*cms  a  matter  of  course,  and  when  they  fall  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  for  they  can  rise  again  as  soon  u 
they  please.  Milton  and  Cowper  alone  appear  always  to  walk 
witnift  t‘ie  limits  of  their  genius,  yet  up  to  ‘  the  height  of  their 
great  argnir.ent.’  We  are  not  pretending  to  exalt  them 
above  all  other  British  poets  ;  we  have  only  compared  them 
together  on  one  point,  wherein  they  accord  with  each  other, 
and  differ  from  the  rest.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  resemblance 
between  them,  of  a  nobler  kind.  These  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vants,  who  had  received  ten  talents  each,  neither  buried  them  I 
in  the  earth,  nor  expended  them  for  their  own  glory,  nor  U-  I 
vi>bed  them  in  profligacy,  but  occupied  them  for  their niastefi  I 
service  ;  and  wc  trust  have  both  entered  into  his  joy.  Their  I 
unfading  labours,  (not  subject  lo  change  from  being  formed  | 
according  to  the  fashion  of  this  world,  hut  being  of  equil  I 
aiul  eternal  interest  to  man  in  all  ages,)  have  disproved  the  t 
idle  and  impious  position,  which  vain  philosophy,  hating  Jl  | 
godliness,  has  endeavoured  to  c'stablish, — that  religion  can 
neither  be  adorned  by  portr)',  nor  poetry  ennobled  by  religiofi  ! 
W  e  must  now-  turn  lo  ilic  work  before  us,  the  otlfspring  of  ; 
tlieir  congenial  minds. 

The  Latin  and  Italian  poems  of  Milton  were  written  in  hi* 


»il 
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foiith  ;  they  were  translated  by  Cowper  in  hit  old  age:  we 
have,  in  this  voluine,  the  flowers  of  Milton’s  spring,  and  the 
fruits  of  Cowper’s  autumn.  The  merit  of  the  originals  has 
been  acknowledged,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  from  the  time 
ot  llieir  first  appearance:  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  either 
to  insist  or  to  expatiate  upon  it  here.  In  these  translations, 
we  were  pleased  to  observe  that  the  versifleation  (we  mean 
the  ten  syllable  metre,)  is  smoother,  more  eh‘gant!y  compac  t, 
and  more  vigorously  rounded,  than  the  heroic  rhymes  were  in 
Cowper’s  first  volume  ;  in  which,  though  we  find  many  pas- 
of  iranscendant  energy,  and  ravishing  sweetness,  the 
thought  on  the  whole  is  too  loosely  attired  in  a  careless  and 
ungraceful  deshabille.  The  Po<*t,  we  know,  wrote  purposely  in 
these  unrestrained  numbers  ;  and  Churchill  was  his  model :  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Cowper  (and  perhaps  every  other 
Knglish  writer)  is  far  inferior  to  Churchill  in  the  *  torrent, 
tempest,  and  whirlwind*  of  poetical  eloquence.  Every  one, 
we  believe,  will  agree  with  us  in  asserting,  that.  Table  Talk^ 
\\\t  PrOiiress  of  Krrot\  and  the  other  poems  here  alluded  to, 
in  heroic  verse,  are  estimated  more  according  t(i  the  weight  of 
the  gold  of  which  thev  are  composed,  than  by  x\\e  fashion  in 
which  they  are  cast.  These  objections  we  apply  only  toCow- 
jici’s  rhyming  heroics.  They  are  less  fell  in  liis  lyric  pieces, 
and  the  freedom  which  he  assumes  is  more  tolerable,  where 
the  lines  are  short,  and  the  endings  are  frecpiently  varied. 
But  there  must  be  melody  and  vigour  in  each  bne  of  the 
heroic  couplet,  and  a  corresponding  harmony  between  both^ 
bt'sides  a  pio.;ressive  cadence  to  the  clos<j  of  the  period, 
w'lere  the  sinun  ends:  for  every  period  ou^»;ht  to  be  a  tune. 
In  these  translations,  the  poi‘t  will  be  found  more  equal,  en« 
gaging,  and  sonorous  in  bis  numbers,  than  he*,  was  generally  in 
bis  original  poems.  Perhaps  this  excellence  was  occasioned  by 
the  cireum>tance  of  his  following,  in  high  sounding  Latin, 
and  ‘sjiiooth-sliding’  Italian,  the  excursions  of  a  spirited  Muse, 
then  baiaiicing  her  wings,  essaying  her  str'ength,  and  medi¬ 
tating  “no  muldle  flight,  above  the  Aonian  rdount.” 

A^  a  translator,  Cowper  has  been  lufliciently  faithful  to  the 
text  of  his  author,  and  he  has  abundantly  coi  nptmsaied  for  any 
occasional  and  unavoidable  defection.  He  iai  elegantly  close, 
and  eloquently  free.  VVe  shall  give  several  specimens,  ac- 
compaoied  with  very  brief  remarks,  as  no  ielalx)iatc  analysii 
of  this  vvi^rk  is  necessary. 

Anioiiu  the  introductory  complimentary  vetrses  aildressed  to 
Milton  by  learned  Italians,  we  select  the  folh^wing  stanza  from 
die  canzone  of  AutonioFranciiii, rather  au»a  feli  citous  anticipation 
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of  the  Poet’s  future  attainments,  than  as  a  hyperbolical  com.' j"' 
pliineut  at  tlic  lime  when  it  was  written. 


‘  The  secret  things  of  hearen  and  earth, 

Hy  nature,  too  reserved,  conceard 
from  other  minds  of  highest  worth, 

I'o  thee  are.copiously  reveal’d, 

Thou  k.now’8t  them  clearly,  and  tliy  views  attain 

The  utmost  bounds  prescribed  to  moral  Truth’s  domain.*  p. 

Milton's  third  Khi^y,  on  the  dratli  of  the  Hishcip  of.M'ro, 
Chester,  composed  in  the  Auihor's  seventeenth  year,  and 
iransluied  about  Couper’s  seventieth,  is  conceived  in  high 
{K>eticai  spirit,  and  exquisitely  executed.  ’  It  has  ol ten  struck 
Us  that  Milton’s  views  of  picturestpie  nature  were  more  mag. 
niticent  than  just,  more,  classical  than  correct  ;  like  the  Ideal 
of  beauty  in  sculpture  and  painting,  his  poetical  beauty  is 
equally  the  olfspriug  of  imaginalion  ;  delighting  the  eye,  and 
fdliuo  ilur  mind,  but  never  touching  the  heart  with  either  the 
force  or  I’lc  tenderues>  of  truth.  In  this  poem  we  meet  with 
averv  inaccurate  and  oHeusive  passage  in  the  original,  uliich 
is  rendered  yet  more  glaringly  false  in  the  translation.  The 
latter  is  a  rcmai  kahle  circumstance,  for  Cowper  is  himself  oue 
of  the  most  minute  and  faithful  painters  in  verse  of  real 
Nature. 


.  ^ 

‘  Talia  dum  lachrymans  alto  sub  pectore  volvo, 

Koscidus  ocfilyis  HespcMus  exit  aquii,*  p.- 121. 

*  *  n 


‘  While  thus  1  mourn’d,  the  star  of  evening  stood,  8. 

Now  newly  ris'n  above  the  western  Jlood,*  f 

Here  the  first  appe trance  of  the  Kveniiig  Star,  descending  : 
to  “  the  \ve>tern  tlooJ,"  is  represented  by  two  ]>(>cts  of  un-  ? 
impeaehahle  taste,  and  enthusiastic  love  of  truth  and  nature, 
as  “  newly  risen"  ahinr  it  ! — Perhaps  Milton  intended  to  con-  ? 
vey  the  i.i.age  of  lie  perns  darting  tbroiigb  the  broken  clouds 
of  a  passing  >t'>rm  in  the  west  ;  but  Cowper  evidently  under¬ 
stood  ^  occiduis  erti  aquis*  according  to  the  most  obvious  mean¬ 
ing  of  t!ic  phrase,  and  if  he  understood  it  rightly,  witfi  all  due 
reverence  to  the  authority  of  Milton  we  must  affirm  that  he 
has  lakoii  a  most  iinwarraniahle  poetical  liberty  with  ‘Mhe 
loveIi*‘St  of  the  stars  of  heaven." 

Tlie  app  irilion  of  the  Prelate,  in  this  elegy,  ascending  to  ; 
the  kiugilqm  of  glory  with  a  convoy  of  angels,  is  striking  and 
sub.iu.e.  '  '  • 


*  While  f,  that  splendour,  .-vnd  the  mingled  shade 
'  Of  fruitful  vines,  with  wonder  first  surveyed, 

•  .At  once,  with  looks  that  beamed  celestial  g^ce. 
The  seer  of  Wioloa  stood  before  my  face. 
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His  snowy  vesture’s  hem  descending  low 
His  golden  sandals  swept,  and  pure  as  snow 
New  fallen  shone  the  mitre  on  his  brow. 

Where’er  he  trod  a  tremulous  sweet  sound 
Of  gladness  shook  the  flowery  scene  around  : 

Attendant  angels  clap  their  starry  wings, 

The  trumpet  shakes  the  sky,  all  ether  rings. 

Each  chanu  his  welcome,  folds  him  to  his  breast. 

And  thus  a  sweeter  voice  than  all  the  rest : 

“  Ascend,  my  son  !  thy  father’s  kingdom  share  I 
My  son  !  henceforth  be  freed  from  ev’ry  care.” 

So  spake  the  voice,  and  at  its  tender  close 
With  psaltry’s  sound  th*  angelic  band  arose. 

Then  night  retired,  and  chas’d  by  dawning  day 
The  visionary  bliss  passed  all  away. 

1  mourned  my  banished  sleep,  with  fond  concern  ; 

Frequent  to  me  may  da*ams  like  this  return  I”  pp.  18, 19. 

Miiioa’s  poetry  abounds  with  classical  allusions  and  mytholo¬ 
gical  embellishnients  ;  and  these,  particularly  the  latter,  are 
smnetiines  singularly  blended  with  scriptural  truths  and 
(  hrisiian  subjects.  The  fourth  Klegy,  addressed  to  his'Futor, 
Thomas  Young,  then  resident  at  Hamburgh,  alTords  some  ' 
curious  examples  of  things  sacred  and  profane  thus  blended 
together. 

^  Hence,  my  epistle, — skim  the  deep,— fly  o’er 
I  Yon  smooth  expanse  to  the  Teutonic  shore  ! 

Hence,  lest  a  friend  should  grieve  at  thy  delay. 

And  the  Gods  grant  that  nothing  thwart  thy  way  ! 

I  will  myself  invoke  the  Kinj^y  who  binds ^ 

In  his  Sicanian  echoing  vault y  the  winds y 
IVith  Doris  and  her  nifmftf^y  and  all  the  throng 
'  Of  azure  Godsy  to  speed  thee  safe  along,'* 

To  opulent  Hamburga  turn  o/iWr,”— 

*  There  lives,  deep-leam’d  and  primitively  just, 
si  faithful  steward  of  his  Christian  trust  V* 

Fly,  therefore  and  surpass  the  tempest’s  speed, 

Aware  tliy  self  that  there  is  urgent  need  ; 

Him,  entering,  thou  shalt  haply  seated  sec 
Beside  his  spouse,  his  infants  on  his  knee,  . 

Or  turning,  page  by  page,  with  studious  look, 

^ome  bulky  rathety  or  God's  holy  book, 

^  Or  ministering  (which  is  his  weightiest  care) 

^  To  Christ's  assembled  flock  their  heavenly  fare,  p.  20,  21,  22. 

I  latter  part  of  ’ this  Elegy  is  ))urcly  and  evangelically 
'‘ristian. 

B  That  which  follows,  on  the  Spring,  exhibits  a  bold  proso- 
»  pa*ia  of  the  Ii art li  wooing  the  Sun,  and  putting  forth  all 
•  ^  '  beauty  to  attract  his  love. 
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*  Earth  now  desires  thee,  Phccbus !  and  t*  engage 
Thy  warm  embrace  casts  off  the  guise  of  age  ; 

Desi.  tj  thee  and  Jeui'vei ;  for  who  so  sweet. 

When  her  rich  bosom  courts  thy  geni  il  heat  ?  • 

Her  breath  imparts  to  every  breeze  that  blows, 

Arabia’s  harvest,  and  the  Paphian  rose  ; 

Her  lofty  front  she  diadems  around 
With  sacred  pines,  like  Ops  on  Ida  crown'd ; 

Her  dewy  locks,  with  various  flowers  new-blown. 

She  interweaves,  farious,  and  all  her  own.’ 

After  proceeding  for  fourteen  lines  further  in  the  amplificatioc 
of  tliis  train  of  ideas,  the  Poet  makes  the  enamoured  Eanfc 
thus  passionately  address  the  Sun  : 

*  How  oft,  when  headlong  from  the  heavenly  steep 
She  sees  thee  playing  in  the  western  deq). 

How  oft  she  cries— “  Ah  f  hoebus  why  repair. 

Thy  wasted  force,  why  seek  refreshment  there  ? 

Can  Tethys  win  thee  ?  wherefore  shouldst  thou  lave 
A  face  so  fair  in  her  unpleasant  wave  ? 

Come  seek  my  green  retreats,  and  rather  chute 
To  cool  thy  tresses  in  my  chrystal  dews, 

The  grassy  turf  shall  yield  thee  sweeter  rest ; 

Come  lay  thy  evening  glories  on  my  breast, 

And  breathing  fresh  through  many  a  humid  rote, 

Soft  whispering  airs  shall  lull  thee  to  repose  ! 

No  fears  1  feel  like  Semele  to  die, 

Nor  let  thy  burning  wheels  approach  too  nigh. 

For  thou  can’st  govern  them  !  here  therefore  rest, 

And  lay  thy  evening  glories  on  my  breast  1”  p« 

In  this  charming  passage  wc  think  the  translator  has  fullfl 
cMiualled,  if  not  excelled  his  author;  and  he  has  given  us  an  I 
Hclmirable  specimen  of  compact  and  harmonious  versifleatioo.  J 
Almost  every  poet  has  written  on  the  Spring  ;  and  it  mustbef^ 
acknowledged,  that  few  have  written  more  nobly  upon  Itl 
than  Milton,  in  the  Elegy  before  us  ;  yet  we  cannot  heipl 
thinking,  that,  if  he  had  been  born  bliudy  he  might  have  die*! 
tated  every  word  of  this  poem,  provided,  under  that  disadvan-l 
tage,  he  could  have  acquired  the  same  knowledge  of  Great, 
and  Latin,  which  he  actually  possessed.  It  is  a  AVAo/flr’^pow|’ 
from  beginning  to  end;  and  all  the  imagery  and  descriptK'|| 
in  it  might  have  been  collected  from  books  of  poetry  withc?t 
casting  one  glance  on  the  book  of  nature.  f 

The  Euigrams  in  this  Volume  are  of  indifTcrent  quality  ; 
cepting  tnat  addressed, with  the  Portrait  of  Cromwell,  to 
Christina,  of  Sweden.  That  vain,  eccentric,  and  cruel 
during  her  capricious  career,  was  crowned  with  more  l  { 

laurels  than  any  sovereign  since  the  days  of  Augustus.  y"  i 

filicaja^  and  Milton  were  among  the  numbers  without -  i 
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ber,”  that  complimented  her  Maiesty  ;  the  former  in  splendid 
lyrics,  the  latter  in  the  epigram  above  iiientioncd.  The  rug- 
soul  of  Cromwell,  and  the  sublime  spirit  of  Milton,  seem 
combined  in  the  couplet  that  points  this  little  piece. 

*  Ast  tibi  submittit  frontem  reverentior  umbra, 

Ncc  sunt  hi  vultus  regibut  usque  truces  :* 

very  feebly  rendered  by  Cowper 

« But  soften’d,  in  thy  sight,  my  looks  appear. 

Not  to  all  Kings  and  Queens  alike  severe.’ 

Next  to  its  transcendant  merit,  there  is  nothing  more  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  poetry  of  Milton  than  his  consciousness  of  that 
merit,  which  emboldens  him  to  aim  at  the  noblest  heights  of 
his  art,  and  inspires  him  to  foretcl  both  his  labours  and  his 
glory.  That  high  consciousness  of  superiority  above  the 
profane  herd,  breaks  out  in  strains  of  the  proudest  elc^iicnce, 
111  the  Kpistle  to  his  father.  But  it  is  in  the  fine  Poem  address¬ 
ed  to  Mansoj  Marquis  of  Villa,  (the  Patron  of  Tasso  in  the 
decline,  and  of  Milton  in  the  sunrise  of  his  glory,)  that  the 
national  Poet  of  Britain  anticipates  a  great  work  which  should 
make  his  name  eternal.  The  original  passage  has  often  been 
referred  to  with  admiration.  Cowper  has  done  ample  justice 
to  it  in  the  following  lines,  the  eighth  and  fiifiih  couplets  of 
which  are  truly  Miltonic ^  both  in  structure  and  expression. 

*  Oh  might  10  true  a  frieod  to  me  belong. 

So  skills  to  grace  the  votaries  of  song. 

Should  1  recall  hereafttr  into  rhyme 

The  kings  and  heroes  of  my  native  clime^ 

Arthur  the  chief,  who  even  now  prepares. 

In  subterraneous  being,  future  wars. 

With  all  his  martial  knights  to  be  restored 
Each  to  his  seat  around  the  fed'ral  board; 

And  oh !  if  spirit  fail  me  not,  disperse 

Our  saxoD  plunderers  in  triumphant  verse  I 

Then  after  all,  when  with  the  past  content 

A  life  1  finish  not  in  silence  spent, 

bhould  he,  kind  mourner,  o’er  my  death*  bed  bend, 

1  shall  but  need  to  say—**  Be  yet  my  friend !” 

He  too  perhaps  shall  bid  the  marble  breathe 
To  honour  me,  and  with  the  graceful  wreath. 

Or  of  Parnassus  or  the  Paphian  isle, 

Shall  bind  my  brows— but  I  shall  rest  the  while.’  pp.  72, 75. 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  a  fine  specimen  of  blank  verse  ;  the 
poem  is  written  in  refutation  of  an  opinion,  which  Milton  him* 
>clf  appears  at  another  period  to  Lave  entertained,  that  Nature 
M  now  iu  her  dotage. 
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‘  Beautiful,  at  at  first,  a  cend*  the  ^tar  | 

From  odotiTicut  Ind,  who-c  ofhee  it  | 

T  o  gather  home  betimet  ih  etherial  dockt  | 

»  1  o  pour  them  oVr  ihe  tkiet  ag.in  at  cfe,  I 

A  lid  to  discrimlnatr  the  night  and  day.  M 

Still  Cynthu’t  changeful  horn  waxes  and  wanes  || 

Alternate,  and  with  arms  extended  ttill  |1 

She  welcomes  to  her  breast  her  brother’s  bearat.  |1 

Nor  have  the  i  Kments  deserted  yet 

1  heir  functions  ;  thunder  with  as  loud  a  stroke  » 

A  8  erst,  smites  through  the  rock  s  and  tcatte;  t  them.  W 

The  east  still  howls,  toll  the  relentless  north  ■ 

Invade^i  the  khudd  ring  .Scythian,  still  he  biealhci  9 

1  he  wiouT,  and  still  rolls  the  storms  along.  ■ 

The  king  of  ocean  with  his  wonted  force  a 

Keats  on  Pelorus,  o’er  the  deep  is  heard  m 

The  hoarse  alarm  of  Triton’s  sounding  shell,  H 

N  or  swim  the  monsters  of  the  aEgean  sea 

In  shallows,  or  beneath  diminished  waves.  1 

Thou  too  thy  ancient  vegetative  power  J 

Enjoy'st  i  oh  earth  !  Narcissus  still  is  sweet,  fl 

And,  Phoebus,  still  thy  favorite,  and  still  s 

Thy  fa V ’rite,  Cytherea  !  both  retain  | 

1  heir  beauty,  nor  the  mountains,  ore-enriched  I 

For  punishment  of  man,  with  purer  gold  P 

Teemed  ever,  or  with  brighter  gems  tlie  deep.  | 

Thus  in  unbroken  series  all  jiroceeds,  .  fl  I 

And  shall,  till  wide  involving  either  pole  | 

And  the  immensity  of  yonder  heavens,  | 

The  final  flames  of  destiny  absorb  I  i 

The  world,  consumed  in  one  enormous  pyre  1’  pp.  55,56.  M 

Here  our  quotations  must  c)ose;among  our  readers,  we  doubt  M 
not,  many  will  be  found  to  purchase  the  volume  itself,  not  It 
only  for  the  sake  of  tlie  two  hards,  whose  common  mcmoritl  f  J 
it  will  remain,  less  liable  to  perish  than  brass  or  marble,  but  to  fa 
meet  ‘one  most  desirable  purpose  of  its  publication,’  wkuhts  p 
for  the  benefit  of  Cowper^s  Orphan  Godson,  These  poems  were 
originally  announced  to  be  published  by  subscription,  for  p 
the  pur[)ose  of  laisinga  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  in  the  II 
erection  of  a  national  Monument  to  the  memory  of  Cowper.  | 
This  scheme,  we  presume,  miscarried,  for  it  has  been  silently  % 
abandoned.  | 

We  have  purposely  omitted  to  offer  any  extracts  from  the  fl 
fragments  of  a  Comnumiary  on  Paradise  Lost,  begun  by  |;| 
Cowper,  and  here  piibli>hed  from  his  Note.^j.  He  had  only  §1 
made  minutes  as  far  as  the  34  Lt  line  the  3rd  Book,  and  we  || 
find  nothine  that  requires  particular  examination  in  ihete.  || 
They  man.fi  £t,  howt  vir,  not  only  great  delicacy  of  taste  for 
the  beauties  ol  Milton,  but  exiraoruiiuiry  zeal  for  hia  bouour,  il 
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and  vindicate  him  bolli  ingeniously  and  eloquently  from  the 
attacks  of  former  commentators. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  three  spirited  designs  by 
Flaxmafiy  the  sculptor.  The  text  is  handsomely,  though  not 
very  correctly,  printed  :  among  other  errors  of  the  press,  two 
very  aukward  ones  occur,  whicli  ought  not  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  the  Kdiior  ;  p.  54,  we  find  “  Satan^^  for  “ 
the  planet ;  and  p.2‘Jb,  the  Knglish  word  “  adequate^  instead 
of  the  Italian  “  adequate T  turns  a  very  emphaticai  passage 
into  absurdity. 


Art.  HI.  Travels  in  America^  Performed  in  1808.  For  the  Purpose  of 
exploring  the  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi,  and 
ascertaining  the  Produce  and  Condition  of  their  Banks  and  Vici¬ 
nity.  By  Thomas  Ashe,  Esq.  8  Vols.  12mo.  pp.930.  Price  11.  Is.  bdf. 
R.  Phillips.  lvS08. 

Ashe  appears  to  he  one  of  the  most  singularly  gifted 
of  the  vviiole  trihe  of  travellers.  He  is  quite  superior  to 
all  prudential  conskleraiioiis  that  might  interdict  the  needful 
expenditure  of  money  and  time  ;  he  is  so  hardy  as  to  sleep 
on  the  hare  ground,  in  the  open  air,  without  apprehension  or 
deirinumt ;  so  expert  in  shooting  hears  and  alligators,  as  that, 
nothing  hut  his  magnanimity  and  tenderness  could  have  saved 
the  wooils  and  rivers  of  the  new  world  from  depopulation  by 
his  miisket ;  so  brave  in  challenging  danger,  and  so  undaunted 
in  meeting  it,  and  at  the  same  time  so  dexterous  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  flat-bottomed  boat,  as  to  defy  and  escape 
all  the  perils  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  with  their  hundreds 
of  islands,  sand-bars,  wooden-islands,  sawyers,  planters  and 
hayeaus;  and  more  than  all,  he  is  possessed  of  an  imagination 
so  vigorous,  and  feelings  so  tender,  as  to  burst  forth  very  often 
into  pfirases  of  mysterious  sublimity  and  floods  of  tears.  He 
has  great  reason  therefore  to  thank  his  stars,  and  to  pay  such 
marked  respect  as  he  does  (p.  34.)  to  “  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  emanations  issuing  from  them.”  Having  fitted  him 
so  liberally  for  his  great  enterprize,  they  did  not  fail  to  smile 
on  its  jjfogress.  Never  perhaps  did  any  other  traveller  enioy 
such  perpetual  good  foitune  :  scarcely  one  untoward  accident 
thwarts  his  regular  and  felicitous  course  ;  for  as  to  the  burglary 
commiuecl  on  his  boat  and  the  theft  of  his  hen-coop  by  an 
alligator,  the  disaster  to  the  traveller  is  so  fully  compensated, 
not  only  to  himself,  by  the  ample  revenge  he  took  on  a  near 
relation  of  the  felon,  in  slaying  her  outright,  and  leading  her 
disconsolate  offspring  into  captivity,  but  to  the  reader,  by  tite 
humour  and  interest  of  the  circumstance,  that  if  it  had  not 
really  occurred,  Mr.  Ashe  might  Ijave  lamented  the  unifonn 
tenor  of  his  prosperity,  and  might  possibly  have  been  templed 
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to  supply  that  one  defect  hy  an  cflort  of  his  invention.  In 
other  respects  his  fate  was  truly  onviahle,  ospccially  for  a 
traveller  inteiidinj^  to  write  his  adventures;  hi>  rowint^g  and 
steerin^s  are  so  conveniently,  we  had  almost  said  jiuliciously, 
interrupted  and  enlivened  by  frequent  d  'harkations,  views 
of  immense  forcs  s,  slaughter  of  certain  of  their  inhabitants, 
cooking  of  provisions,  exp’oits  and  escapes  performed  by  him¬ 
self,  discoveries  of  natural  wotulers  and  monuments  of  anti- 
quity,  grottoes,  rumps,  tombs,  and  tesselated  pavements  ;  by 
examinations  into  dilfeient  towns  on  the  banks,  with  their 
commerce  and  manners,  and  rencontres  with  remarkable 
persons,  especially  interesting  young  women,  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  anecdotes  concerning  them  ;  that  if  the  whole 
series  of  events  had  not  actually  taken  place,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  have  b»*en  better  imagined.  And  when 
ui;  observe,  too,  the  infusion  of  that  spirit  of  dcistic  piety 
whicli  is  so  grateful  to  the  Kngiish  taste  even  on  the  stage, 
the  anlipaihv  to  enthusiasm,  the  abhorrence  of  democracy, 
the  acrimony  against  tiie  Americans,  tlie  historical  sketches, 
the  attempts  at  philosopliising,  tlic  scraps  of  poctiy,  the  ad- 
mirntiun  of  St.  Pierre,  and  ilie  gallantry  of  the  traveller  in 
presenting  to  one  of  liis  young  ladies  “  an  elegant  edition  e^ 
rhomson,”  which  he  fortunately  “  had  in  his  pocket,”  nilh 
“  a  romantic  but  Just  compliment  in  the  blank  leaf,” — when 
wc  consider  all  these  circumstances,  it  strikes  ns  as  almost 
impossible  that  a  work  more  ingeniously  adapted  to  take 
with  general  readers,  could  Itave  been  contrived  hy  the  most 
ex|H*rieuccd  workman  in  the  most  celebrated  manufactory  of 
books. 

But  as  virtues  carried  to  excess  are  said  to  become  vices,  so 
there  is  one  quality  in  Mr.  Ashe,  which  wc  are  fearful  may  be 
the  ruin  of  Ins  performance.  This  quality  is  the  excess  ot  bis 
humility.  It  must  have  occurred  to  any  other  person,  who  had 
made  such  a  tour  and  such  a  book,  that  his  talents  and  good 
iortune  were  t#o  surprising  to  be  implicitly  admitted  in  the 
world,  and  that,  in  order  to  silence  cavils  and  satisfy  doubts,  it 
would  he  necessary  to  take  every  method  of  aullicnticatiug  his 
work.  Mr.  A.slie,  unhappily,  was  too  little  stmsihle  of  his  own 
merit ;  he  could  not  iliink  of  applying  to  his  own  case  the 
anggc>tions  which  must  inevitably  have  arisen  in  his  mind, 
troin  considering  the  invidious  disposition  of  man,  the  scep¬ 
ticism  of  an  eniigliicned  age,  the  unkindly  reception  of  Bruce, 
and  the  deiectiou  of  Daniberger.  Let  us  hope,  liowever,  that 
the  public  will  not  rashly  discredit  such  an  enterlRining  book 
as  Mr.  Ashe’s,  merely  because  he  thought  too  meanly  of  its 
miportance,  and  loo  highly  of  their  candour,  to  give  it  suffi¬ 
cient  tcsimoiiiali  of  autlicnticit^v  ;  and  although  it  U  iinluckilt 
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the  fact,  that  nothing  is  revealed  of  the  author  but  that  his 
name  is  'I'iiomus  Ashe,  and  his  rank  that  of  Esquire,  which 
rests  on  the  auilioriiy  of  the  title-page — that  he  undertook 
**  an  exploratory  voyage”  of  many  hundred  miles,  apparently  for 
the  love  of  science  and  the  human  race,  without  any  mercantile 
or  ofticial  object,  and  that  “  he  has  now  returned  to  America,” 
which  rests  on  the  auihoiity  of  a  clumsy  anonymous  preface; 
— and  thougii  he  neither  dedicates  nor  writes  to  any  respon¬ 
sible  friend,  though  he  dates  from  no  place  of  residence,  and 
no  where  distinctly  avows  what  country  has  the  honour  of  his 
citizenship, — let  us  intreat  them  to  be  satistied  with  the  rc- 
Hection,  how  improbable  it  is  that  such  large  demands  would 
he  made  on  their  conhdeiKe  by  an  author  who  had  no  title 
to  it,  and  how'  impossible  that  Sir  Richard  Phillips  should 
condescend  to  lend  his  name  to  a  literary  fraud.  As  for  our¬ 
selves,  who  lean  officially,  and  perhaps  rather  too  emphati¬ 
cally,  to  tlic  side  of  candour,  we  must  own  that  we  have  been 
liainued  with  surmises  that  it  would  be  possible,  by  the  help 
of  JetVerson,  Michaux,  Chateaubriand,  Parkinson,  Junson, 
and  a  copy  of  the  “  Pilot  for  titc  Rivers,”  for  an  author 
of  dexterity  and  invention  to  form  a  very  amusing  book,  ex¬ 
tremely  like  Mr.  Ashe’s,  on  a  very  narrow  basis  of  original  in¬ 
formation,  supplied  perhaps  by  a  trader’s  journal.  And  after 
our  utmost  exercise  of  charity,  we  have  been  reduced  to  the 
dilemma  of  either  imputing  folly  to  the  professed  author  of 
these  volumes,  or  knavery  to  the  publisher  :  of  condemning  the 
one,  for  sending  truth  into  the  world,  unprovided  with  cre¬ 
dentials,  and  tricked  out  with  much  of  the  tinsel  of  Betion  ;  or 
the  other,  for  sending  fiction  into  the  world  in  the  character 
and  semblance,  of  truth. 

Leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  our  readers  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  question  of  reading  and  crediting  this  publica¬ 
tion,  \vc  sliall  hrierty  describe  its  contents.  The  first  four  and 
tiie  seventh  letters  arc  dated  from  Pittsburg,  at  the  coiiBuencc 
of  tiic  Allegliany  and  Monongahcla,  which,  when  united,  re¬ 
ceive  t!ie  name  of  the  Ohio.  Mr.  A.  cursorily  describes  these 
rivers,  their  navigation,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  previously  to 
emliarking  on  the  Ohio.  The  first  six  letters  are  dated, 
"itliout  mentioning  the  days,  in  the  months  of  October,  No¬ 
vember,  and  December,  1806;  and  the  seventli  and  following 
ones,  after  his  voyage  commencc.s,  are  dated  from  different 
towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  in  January,  .\pril,  May,  &c. 
IS06 !  ! — a  strong  symptom,  we  must  confess,  of  all  tlie  letters 
having  betm  written  in  their  present  state,  at  the  specified 
times  and  places.  Indeed  this  early  piut  of  the  work  com¬ 
bines  nearly  all  the  suspicious  and  dishonourable  indications, 
that  we  liave  already  enumerated  as  abounding  throughout 
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its  extent ;  exploits,  philosophising  speculations  the  most 
absurd  and  unscientific,  topographical  details,  scandal,  dis¬ 
coveries,  abuse  of  the  Americans,  and  anecdotes  enforcing 
the  author’s  warnings  against  emigrating  to  the  anterior  settle¬ 
ments,  are  all  crowded  together,  as  if  with  a  solicitude  to  ex¬ 
hibit  specimens  of  every  kind  of  bait  which  the  w^ork  affords^ 
in  the  hope  that  some  particular  om^,  or  the  variety,  might 
allure  the  attention  of  those  who  should  casually  inspect  its 
pages.  It  MTis  perliaps  with  the  design  of  gratifying  the  most 
liberal  and  intelligent  of  them,  that  the  following  criticisms 
were  inserted,  on  the  senatorial  and  pulpit  eloquence  of  the 
United  States. 

‘  I  had  the  misfortune  to  attend  the  Congress  at  another  time,  when  the 
scene  was  more  noisy  and  turbulent  than  at  any  of  your  electioneering 
hustings. — A  Mr.  Lyon,  of  Vermont,  now  of  Kentuckey,  not  being  able 
to  disprove  the  arguments  of  an  opponent,  spit  directly  in  his  face ; 
this  the  other  resented  by  running  to  the  fire  and  catching  up  a  hot  poker^ 
and  in  a  short  time  nearly  killed  his^  opponent,  and  cleared  the  house. 

I  suppose  this  is  sufficient  on  this  head  ;  from  it  you  can  readily  learn  that 
the  Congress  is  a  violent  vulgar  assembly,  which  hind  persons  attendf  to 
debate  on  state  affairs,  and  tliat  the  public  newspapers  arc  conducted  by 
foreign  editors,  who  amplify  such  debates,  and  give  them  somctliing  of  a 
polished  and  interesting  character. 

‘  Nor  has  the  church  any  brighter  ornaments  than  tlie  state.  The 
members  of  it  have  no  conception  of  eloquence.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Prince 
Tower  College,  has  the  highest  reputation  as  a  divine  and  orator.  I  went 
to  near  him  preach,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find  a  transposed  sermon 
of  Blair,  delivered  in  a  strain  of  dull  monotony,* 

It  never  bappeued,  we  suppose,  to  our  worthy  Smelfungus, 
while  in  America,  to  hoar  of  such  obscure  names  as  tnose 
of  Mr.  Hamloiph  or  Dr.  Mason.  How  much  credit  should  be 
given  to  him  as  a  critic,  would  he  soon  settled  by  producing  a 
few  of  the  numerous  passages  that  have  amazed  us  in  the 
course  of  reading  the  hook.  There  is  otie,  however,  which 
will  display  his  style  both  of  composition  and  of  philosophy, 
as  adetpiaiely  as  a  thousand  ;  the  whole  range  of  modern 
liierature  scarcely  alTords  so  rich  a  compound  of  nonsense  and 
affectation. 

‘  There  may  be  seen  the  laborious  and  unremitted  industry  of  the  fossil 
kingdom  :  the  manner  in  which  water  deposits  clay  ;  how  it  i.s  crystallized 
into  sand  near  the  shore  ;  how  it  wears  down  shells  and  other  substances 
into  chalk,  dead  plants  into  vegetable  mould,  and  metils  into  ochre  ;  from  all 
which  m.’itter,  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature,  stones  are  formed.  Thus 
from  sand  originates  whetstone  ;  from  mould,  slate  ;  from  chalk,  flint ; 
from  shells  andeaith,  marble;  and  from  clavi  laic  !  !  !  ! — In  the  cavities 
of  these  are  formed  concrete  pellucid  crystals ;  which,  consisting  of 
various  sides  opposed  to  each  other,  compose  a  number  of  regular  figures, 
and  emit  brilliant  and  prismatic  colours.  Here  also  may  be  seen,  in  formation. 
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ponderous  and  shining  metals :  iron  in  abundance  ;  some  lead  |  silfer ; 
and  eTen  the  ductile  gold,  which  eludes  the  violence  of  fire,  and  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  length  and  breadth  to  a  most  astonishing  degree !  !  It  is  said 
tlut  the  magnet  too  has  been  found  here  :  the  ma-  net,  respecting  which 
no  mortal  has  hitherto  been  able  to  learn  the  secret  law  of  its  mutual 
attraction  with  iron,  or  of  its  constant  inclination  to  the  poles  ! 

The  author  of  such  scnteuces  may  well  have  u  humble 
opinion  of  himself,  and  express  it  thus  : 

*  Perhaps  my  few  remarks  may  suggest  to  you  and  others  ideas  of  a 
happier  and  more  material  nature.  If  they  cause  a  brighter  caruscation  of 
genius  to  break  from  minds  of  stronger  cast  than  mine,  or  if  they  produce 
arguments  and  philosophy  of  a  more  judicious  and  less  feeble  character 
than  themselves,  formed  as  they  were  at  the  moment  from  the  impulse  of 
feelings  and  the  tyranny  of  circumstance,  I  shall  be  content,  and  in  the 
place  of  imposing  instruction,  I  shall  be  found  solicitous  to  receive  in¬ 
formation.* 

Mr.  Ashe  embarks  at  Pittsburg  in  April,  1806;  he  proceeds 
down  the  Ohio,  and  then  down  the  Mississippi,  till  he  reaches 
the  ocean,  and  dates  his  last  ielteis  from  K\‘w  Orleans,  in 
November.  Here  was  timcy  no  doubt,  to  go  on  shore  and 
sojourn  at  all  the  principal  towns,  to  make  excursions  into  the 
country,  to  cudgel  snakes,  to  take  cold  collations  with  Indian 
chiefs  and  their  daughters,  and  to  discover  subterranean  tombs 
and  tcsselated  pavements.  We  shall  not  cmbcirra>s  the  reader 
with  an  abstract  of  information,  copious  and  various  it  is, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  are  little  able  to  vouch.  The  sum 
of  what  would  intcrei»t  persons  disposed  to  emigrate  is  this 
there  arc  many  suites  on  the  Western  Uive.rs,  well  adapted  for 
ronnncrce,  where  the  climate  is  agreeable,  and  the  land  fer¬ 
tile  :  but  these  spots  are  almost  invariably  ufiliealthy  ;  and  the 
immense  distance  ffom  the  markets,  and  the  scarcitx  of  labour, 
so  powerfully  <  ounteract  the  bounty  of  nature,  as  to  disappoint 
all  hopes  of  a  lucrative  and  happy  life.  The  climate,  says 
Mr.  A.,  and  say  bis  predecessors,  is  naturally  excellent  ;  but 
the  atmosphere  is  periodically  infected  witli  pestilential  va¬ 
pours,  occasioning  the  most  fatal  fevers,  and  arising  from 
numerous  swamps  and  stagnant  waters,  wliich  abound  on  the 
hanks  and  in  tlieir  vicinity,  and  are  cliiclly  produced  by 
inundations.  The  most  favourable  situations  for  agriculture 
and  commerce,  are  the  low  grounds  and  river  lianks ;  but 
tljcsc  arc  the  most  unw'holesomc.  n'hc  navigation  down  the 
rivers  to  New  Orleans,  whence  iIktc  is  a  very  extensive  ex¬ 
portation  to  Philadelphia,  Charlestown,  and  all  parts  of  the 
"orld,  is  commodious  and  cheap  ;  hut  there  is  no  conveyance 
hy  water  for  imports,  as  the  boats  can  hanlly  make  head  against 
the  current  ;  and  land  carriage  from  PhilalLlelphia  even  to  the 
head  of  the  navigation  at  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  three  or 
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four  hmulrecl  luilcs,  is  necessarily  %’ery  expensive.  The  po¬ 
pulous  towns  arc  much  le>s  healthy  than  the  separate  settle¬ 
ments  ;  hut  tije  inconveniences  arisinjilf  from  the  paucity  anil 
(li>persion  of  the  inhabitants  in  less  freijuented  regions,  may 
he  easily  conci*ived.  A  consiJerahlo  portion  of  tiic  work  is 
einph^yed  in  descrii)in^  the  navigation,  wliich  can  serve  no 
purpose  hut  that  of  amusing  the  reader,  as  it  is  very  far  from 
heing  sudicicntlv  particular  to  assist  the  traveller,  even  if  its 
form  were  adapted  to  that  use.  Mr.  Ashe’s  anecdotes  about  his 
different  voting  ladies,  about  Kleanor,  who  acquired  his  copy 
of  Thomson  ;  aliout  Maria,  who  lost  her  lover  and  her  wits ; 
about  riara,  who  lost  her  sight  and  hearing,  and  was  then 
“  a  medician  V'enus,  dumb,  deaf,  and  inimitably  beautiful  ♦ 
about  the  voting  lady  of  sixteen,  who  had  lost  her  mama; 
about  his  two  servants,  (’ulT  and  Mindelh  ;  and  about  his  own 
shootings,  and  steerings,  and  cookings,  are  ot  similar  value ; 
and  we  see  no  n  ason  to  believe  that  his  discoveries  of  Indian 
w'onders  are  worthy  of  a  higher  praise.  His  account  of  the 
Americans,  should  the  work  even  prove  to  be  genuine,  conlil 
only  be  eNtecmed  as  an  amusing  but  unfair  representation,  by 
a  prejtidiccd  bigot.  His  philosophical  and  antiquarian  de- 
iluctions  are  also  very  amusing,  unless  the  reader  be  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  snarl  at  folly  than  to  laugh  at  it ;  nothing  in  the  book, 
except  the  chemical  extract  cited  above,  has  entertained  us  so 
much  as  the  author’s  acqnaiutance  with  the  amediluvian 
world,  and  wftii  men,  who,  if  lliey  were  proportionable,  must 
have  been,  he  says,  “  on  a  moderate  calculation,  four  limes  the 
size  of”  bimsidt*.  As  a  specimen  of  the  entertainment  which 
this  work  may  be  expected  to  alford,  we  sbail  (piote  tw’o  of  the 
most  dashing  ilcscripiinns.  I’he  place  to  which  the  first  refers 
is  “  the  (’ave  <»f  llie  Rock,  Ohio  Rank,”  which  Mr.  A.  could 
plainly  discern  that  “  the  Indians, at  a  very  remote  period, made 
use  of  as  a  liouse  of  derd)eration  and  council we  luive  not 
room  to  repeat  all  he  savs  about  it,  but  shall  insert  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  the  reailer,  who  is  not  infatuated  with  a 
pa  ssion  f(M‘  the  marvellous.  'I'liis  Indian  council  halljwe  arc  told, 
is  200  teei  long,  and  40  wide;  in  tlie  centre  of  the  roof,  there 
is  a  sort  of  chimney,  ihrongh  which,  says  Mr.  Ashe,  “  I  strained 
with  great  diflicnlty,”  “  and  to  mv  great  astonishment  arrived 
in  an  apartment  of  greatm*  magnitude  than  that  from  which  I 
bad  immediately  aseendeil,  and  of  infinitely  more  splendour, 
magnificence  and  variety.”  “  As  I  advanced,  bv  the  assistance 
of  the  lights,  T  began  to  discover  the  outlines  of  a  large  vault 
of  great  hcigiit  and  proportionate  extent.  The  roof,  which  was 

•  “  The  town,”  anys  Mr..  A.  “  considered  ihclt  Clara  ai  iu  pride  , 
and  boast.” 
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arche.l,  tlie  sides  aiul  natural  pillars  that  supported  it,  seemed 
at  first  sipjht  to  l>.*  cm  out  and  wrought  into  innumerable 
figures  and  ornaments  not  unlike  those  of  a  gothic  cathedral.” 
Vol.  III.  pp.  21,  22. 

‘  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  aperture  which  I  entered, 
perhaps  half  an  hour  was  occupied  in  the  painful  search.  I  fired  a 
pistol  olf,  which  I  knew  would  bring  my  faithful  Mandanean  to  our  relief, 
but  I  did  not  know  that  its  effect  would  b  •  terrific  and  its  report  tremen* 
iJous,  The  operation  was  too  rapid  to  submit  to  description,  and  ih^ 
facts  too  glaring  to  invite  belief.  No  thunder  could  exceea  the  explosion, 
no  echo  return  so  strong  a  voice.  My  man  fell  as  insensible  at  my 
feet  and  I  staggered  several  paces  before  I  could  recover  my  equilibrium. 
The  light  extinguished  ;  the  echo  of  the  shot  again  rebounded  “  through 
the  long  sounding  aisle  and  fretted  vault/*  and  all  the  daemons  of  the 
place  awoke  at  once  to  appal  and  confound  me.  Owls  screamed  in  their 
retreats,  bats  tiuttcred  through  the  air,  and  a  direful  contention  of  sounds 
and  cries  vied  with  each  other  to  scare  the  heart  and  fill  the  soul  with 
horror  and  dismay.  Before  the  tumult  ceased,  1  discovered  beams  of 
light  issuing  from  the  lower  cave,  .and  in  a  moment  after  appeared  my 
trusty  Indian  rising  through  the  orifice  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a 
sabre  in  the  other,  and  exclaiming  oilman  otima  sanguitehe ;  “  my  chief, 
my  cliief,  have  a  strong  heart.**  'Fhc  fears  which  had  been  fastening 
upon  me  instantly  fell  off,  and  I  had  composure  to  contemplate  a  subject 
for  a  sombre  picture,  too  grand  and  various  to  be  expressed  by  humao 
art.  The  gloom  visibly  receded  from  the  rising  light:  the  columns 
displayed  their  ponderous  magnitude :  the  roof  exhibited  its  ample  dome, 
and  the  whole  glitter cd  with  distillations,  like  the  firmament  when 
studded  with  stars,  and  embellished  witli  falling  meteors.  We  found 
here  to  my  astonishment  abundance  of  shells  principally  of  the  muscle 
kind.  They  were  all  open  and  lay  scattered  on  the  door  and  shelving 
sides  of  the  cave,  in  a  manner  that  fullv  convinced  me  they  were  there 
originally  concreted  and  inhabited  by  nsh,  at  a  period  when  the  place 
in  uliich  I  found  them  was  a  sub-marine  vault.*  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  21,— 26. 

‘  I  entered  an  apartment  of  an  indefinite  space  of  gloom.  No  pillars 
supported  the  dome  ;  no  chrystal  stars  illumined  the  dismal  firmament. 
It  was  a  black  domain,  a  dead-like  asylum.  1  might  have  contemplated 
the  forbidden  scene  sometime  longer  had  I  not  tx.‘en  warned  to  collect 
my  thoughts  and  employ  them  quickly  against  an  approaching  danger, 
hly  torch  grew  dim,  a  smell  of  sulphur  affected  my  senses,  the  air  of  the 
place  became  inflammable,  the  expanse  instantaneously  lighted  up,  and 
hell  and  all  its  fire  and  furies,  satellites  and  inhabitants  suddenly  burst 
on  and  around  me.  1  made  but  one  spring  to  the  passage  through 
which  I  entered,  and  escaped  through  it  mangled  and  bruised.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  impression  of  danger  which  remained  on  my  mind  I 
could  not  resist  looking  back  on  the  orifice  from  which  I  emerged  ;  the 
lightning  brolc  through  it  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity  and  eclat, 
that,  expecting  to  hear  the  crack  and  rattle  of  thunder  every  instant,  I 
ordcR’d  my  people  to  follow  me,  and  descended  to  tiie  lower  cave  with 
the  precipitation  of  a  coward.*  Vol.  III.  pp.  28,  2y. 
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It  is  possible  that  saimclliini;  like  these  events  may  have 
oecurreil  in  a  place  sonjewhat  like  this  cavern ;  but  the  reader 
will  judge  whether  such  a  manner  of  relating  tends  very  much 
to  support  the  writer’s  credibility.  Tlie  hieroglyphics  are  thus 
described  : 

‘  The  hieroglyphics  of  the  cave  consist  of — :  The  Sun  In  ditfereit 
suges  of  rise  and  declension — the  Moon  under  various  nhases — a  Snake, 
representing  an  orb,  biting  his  tail — a  Viper — a  Vulture.— Buzzards 
tearing  out  tlic  bowels  of  a  prostrate  man — a  Panther  held  by  the  ears 
by  a  Child — a  Crocodile — several  Trees  and  Shrubs — :a  Fox— acurions 
kind  of  Hydra  Serpent — two  Doves — many  Bears — several  Scorpions 
— an  Eagle — an  Owl  — some  Quails— eight  representations  of  animals 
which  are  now  unknown,  but  whose  former  existence  I  before  asserted, 
from  the  character  and  iiumbi*r  of  bones  I  have  already  described  to  have 
l>€en  found.*  Vol.  III.  pp.  2!),  30. 

The  compiler  has  tlicii  recourse  to  his  Encyclopedia,  or 
conimoii-place  book,  for  some  learning  on  the  subject  of 
(Grecian  and  Egyptian  liieiogly  phics,  and  he  concludes  his 
dissertation  with  suyme, 

‘  I  fear  not  then  to  declare  my  mind  and  again  to  assert,  that  the 
Indians  possessed  habits  and  manners  similar  to  other  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity,  In  common  they  were  the  unsophisticated  children  of  nature. 
In  common  they  adopted  the  religion  of  nature,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  acknowledgnumt  of  God  in  his  works,  and  worshipping  those 
objects  to  which  he  is  pleased  to  impart  tlic  most  manifest  degree  of  his 
character  and  power.  It  is  not  the  individual  tiling  itself  that  is  adored, 
but  the  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  its  dispositions  and  capacity 
bguratlvely  Vol.  1 II.  p.  13. 

In  the  same  strain  of  solemn  absurdity  and  false  concord, 
the  author  often  speaks  of  the  innocent  youths  and  \cncrabie 
sages  anil  soniid  instructions  of  the  aboriginal  hordes. 

'The  other  specimen  we  proposed  giving,  is  an  aecnunt  of 
Mr.  Ashe’s  nnpurallclletl  skill  and  fortitude  in  jiassing  the  falls 
of  Eouisville. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  the  water,  and  imminent  peril  of 
the  pass.ige,  I  determined  on  taking  the  chute  without  farther  delay,  and  lay 
my  boat  up  bidow  the  falls,  while  1  returned  to  the  town,  and  made  a  short 
excursion  through  the  country.  I  accordingly  sent  for  the  head  pilot.  He 
informed  me  that'  he  feared  a  thunder  gust  w.a8  collecting.  The  late 
violent  heats,  and  the  prognostics  declared  by  the  noise  of  the, falls,  and 
the  vapour  8usj>ended  oicr  them,  w'cre  strong  portentions  of  a  storm,  and 
made  the  p.a8sagc  too  hazardous  to  be  uken  at  the  pilot’s  risk.  Whenever 
1  h.ive  determined  on  acting,  I  have  not  easily  been  turned  from  my  in- 
tentivins.  This  habit  or  obstinacy  made  me  .persist  in  going,  and  I  told  the 
pilot  to  prepare  immediately,  and  that  I  w'ould  take  the  consequences  of 
any  loss  on  niy  own  head.  He  agreed  and  repaired  to  my  boat  with  six 
additional  hands,  and  I  shortly  followed  him,  accompanied  by  two  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  had  courage  to  take  the  fall  out  of  mere  curiosity,  not- 
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wiihstanding  the  p  eat  peril  with  which  the  act  was  allied.  We  all  em- 
^rked.  I'he  oars  were  manned  with  four  men  each.  The  pilot  and  1 
governed  the  helm,  and  my  passengers  sat  on  the  roof  of  the  boat.  A  pro¬ 
found  silence  reigned.  A  sentiment  of  awe  and  U'rror  occupied  every  mind» 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  fixed  and  resolute  duty.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  workeii  across  the  eddy  and  reached  the  current  of  the  north  fall, 
which  hurried  us  on  with  an  awful  swiftness,  and  made  impressions  vain 
to  describe.  The  water  soon  rushed  with  a  more  hornd  fury,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  destruction  even  to  the  solid  rock  which  opposed  its 
passage  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  the  tcri-lfic  and  incessant  din  with 
wliicii  this  was  accompanied  almost  overcome  and  unnerved  the  heart. 
At  the  distance  of  lialf  a  mile  a  thick  mist,  like  volumes  of  smoke,  rose 
to  the  skies,  and  as  we  advanced  wc  heard  a  more  sullen  noise,  which  soon 
after  almost  stunned  our  ears.  Making  as  we  proceeded  the  north  side, 
wc  were  struck  with  the  most  terrific  event  and  awful  scene.  The  ex- 
pecU'd  thunder  burst  at  once  in  heavy  peals  over  our  heads,  and  the  g^st 
«ith  w'hich  it  was  accompanied  raged  up  the  river,  and  held  our  boat  in 
agitated  suspense  on  the  verge  of  the  precipitating  flood.  I  he  lightning, 
too,  glanced  and  fiashed  on  the  furious  cataract,  which  rushed  down  with 
tremt*ndou8  fury  within  sight  of  the  eye.  We  doubled  the  most  fatal 
rock,  and  though  the  storm  increased  to  a  dreadful  degree,  wc  held  the  boat 
in  the  channel,  took  the  chutes  and  following  with  >kilful  helm  its  narrow 
ar.d  winding  bed,  filled  with  rocks,  and  confined  by  a  vortex  which  ap¬ 
pears  the  rt'siJtnce  of  death,  wc  floated  in  uninterrupted  water  of  one  calm 
continued  sheet.  'Fhe  instant  of  taking  the  fall  was  certainly  sublime 
and  awful.  The  organs  of  perception  were  hurried  along,  and  partook 
of  the  turbulence  of  the  roaring  water.  'I  he  powers  of  recollection  were 
rven  suspended  by  the  sudden  shock  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  that  I  was  enabled  to  look  back  and  contemplate  the 
sublime  horrors  of  the  scene  from  which  1  had  made  so  fortunate  an 
escape. 

‘  When  in  smooth  water  and  my  mind  somewhat  collected,  I  attended 
10  tin*  ladies  who  had  the  temerity  to  honour  me  with  their  company 
through  the  hazard  of  the  falls,*  8:c.  5cc.  Vol,  II.  pp.  271 — 275. 

An  aliiindaiire  of  still  finer  specimens  of  heroism  and  clo- 
qncnci*,  may  be  found  in  this  work  by  the  curion.s  reader. 

shall  not  enlarge  on  the  other  .sources  of  amusement  which 
it  furnishes,  such  as  the  practice  of  writing  “  libations”  for 
p^Utions ;  “  melecarpi”  for  metacarpi  \  “  varigated”  “  revi^ 
beraicd,”  “  sinsibility,”  ike.  &c. ;  but  shall  conclude  by  ex¬ 
pressing  our  sincere  conviction  that  those  will  very  much 
undervalue  the  publication,  who  shall  pretend  that  it  affords 
I'ss  of  interesting  adventure,  curious  incident,  sublime 
m\ story,  original  and  authentic  information,  tine  writing,  and 
fiiio  sentiment,  or  lliat  it  is  less  respectable  in  point  of  gram- 
>nar  and  orthography,  or  that  it  is  on  the  wliole  less  lit  for 
a  circulating  library,  than  the  average  of  modern  novels  and 
romances. 
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Art.  I^^  A  nL:'>ry  cf  the  early  Part  of  the  Rrt^  ef  Jan.rx  the  ^IrrW; 
*w\th  art  introductorif  Chahter.  By  the  Ripjht  Hon.  Ch-irles  Jatnei 
Vox.  To  whicli  is  ailHod  an  Appendix.  4to.  pp.  486.  Price,  E|^ 
phant  Paper,  jl.  Js.  royal  10s.  (kl.  demy  11.  lOs.  Miller,  1808. 

\/fANY  of  our  celebrated  countrymen  will  always  Ijc  recol. 
^  ^  lected  with  rej^rct,  by  persons  who  take  the  most  seriotu 
view  of  human  cinraciers  and  allairs;  but  there  is  no  name  in 
tin*  Vnjxlish  recoivs  of  the  past  century,  that  excites  in  ns  so 
much  of  till;,  feeling  as  that  of  the  author  of  this  work.  The 
regret  arises  from  the  consideration  of  what  such  a  man 
might  have  hcen,  and  might  have  done.  As  to  talents,  per- 
liafis  no  eminent  man  was  ever  tlie  subject  of  so  little  contro¬ 
versy,  or  ever  more  completely  deterred  even  the  most  per- 
versic  spirit  of  singularity  from  lia/arding  a  hint  of  doubt  or 
dissent,  l>v  the  certainty  of  becoming  ullerly  ridiculous.  To 
pretend  to  talk  of  any  superior  man  was  the  same  thing,  ex¬ 
cept  among  a  few  of  the  tools  or  dupes  of  party,  as  to  name 
generals  to  wliorii  Hannibal,  or  Scipio,  or  .Inlins  ('u\sar  ought 
‘to  have  been  but  second  in  command  ;  or  poets  from  whose 
%sorks  lb.*  mind  must  tlcseend  to  those  of  Shakespeare  and 
IMillon.  If  all  political  partialities  could  be  suspended  in 
•forming  the  judgement,  we  suppose  the  great  majority  of  in¬ 
telligent  men  would  pronounce  Fox  the  greatest  orator  of 
modern  times  ;  and  tiiey  w  ould  l)e  careful  to  fix  the  value  of 
this  verdict  bv  oiiscrving,  that  they  used  the  term  orator  iu 
the  most  dignified  si'nse  in  which  it  can  be  understood.  Other 
speakers  have  bad  more  of  what  is  commonly  and  perhaps  not 
improperly  callcil  brilliance,  more  novelty  and  luxuriance  of 
imagery,  more  sudden  flashes,  points,  and  surprises,  and 
vastly  more  magnificence  of  language.  Burke  especially  was 
such  a  speaker ;  and  riming  his  oration,  the  man  of  intelli- 
g*cnco  and  taste  was  delighted  to  enthusiasm,  in  feeling  that 
somcthi!:g  so  new'  as  to  ,defy  all  conjectural  anticipation  was 
sure  to  burst  on  birii  at  every  fourth  tir  fifth  sentence,  and 
in  beholding  a  thousand  forms  and  pliantoms  of  thought,  as 
if  snddeidy  brought  from  alljiarts  of  the  creation,  most  luckily 
and  elegantly  assoeiaterl  with  a  subject  to  which  no  mortal 
had  ever  imagined  tliat  any  one  of  them  could  have  been  related 
before.  Yet  this  very  auditor,  if  he  had  wished  to  have 
a  perplexing  subject  luminously  simplified,  or  a  vast  one  con¬ 
tracted,  according  to  a  just  scale,  to  Iris  understanding ;  if 
he  had  wished  to  put  himself  in  distinct  possession  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  maintaining  the  same  cause  in  another 
place ;  if  he  had  been  anxious  to  qualify  Irimself  for  imme¬ 
diate  action  in  an  affair  in  which  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
satisfy  himself  in  deliberation  ;  or  if  he  had  been  desirous  for 
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his  coa(li«tors  in  any  impoitaait  concern  to  have  a  more  per¬ 
fect  comprehension  of  its  nature,  and  a  more  absolute  con¬ 
viction  as  to  the  ri^ht  principles  and  measures  to  be  adopted 
pspocting  it,  than  all  his  efforts  could  give  them,  he  would 
have  wished,  beyond  all  others,  to  draw  Fox’s  mind  to  bear 
on  the  siih‘)ect.  For  ourselves,  we  think  we  never  heard  any 
man  wlio  dismissed  us  from  the  argument  on  a  debated  topic 
wall  such  a  feeling  of  satisfied  and  final  conviction,  or  such  a 
com|>etence  to  tell  whv  we  were  convinced.  There  was,  in 
the  view  in  wliich  subjects  were  placed  by  him,  something 
like  the  day-light,  that  simple  clearness  which  makes  things 
conspicuous  and  does  not  make  them  glare,  wliich  adds  no 
colour  or  form,  hiit  purely  makes  visible  in  perfection  the 
real  colour  and  form  of  all  things  round  ;  a  kind  of  light  less 
amusing  than  that  of  magnificent  lustres  or  a  thousand  co¬ 
loured  lamps,  and  less  fascinating  and  romantic  than  that  of 
the  moon,  hut  which  is  immeasurably  preferred  when  we  are 
bent  on  sober  business,  and  not  at  leisure,  or  not  in  the  dis- 
poMiion,  to  wander  delighted  among  heautifnl  sliadovvs  and 
ileliisions.  It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  Fox  possessed,  in  a  high 
(irp^rce,  wit  and  fanev  ;  but  superlative  intelk'ct  was  the  grand 
disiinciion  of  his  eloquence;  the  pure  force  of  sense,  of 
plain  downright  sense,  was  so  great  that  it  w'ould  have  given 
a  character  of  sublimity  to  his  eloquence,  even  if  it  had 
never  once  been  aided  by  a  Itappy  image  or  a  brilliant  explo¬ 
sion.  The  grandeur  of  j)lain  sense,  would  not  have  ,been 
deemed  an  absurd  phrase,  by  any  man  who  had  heard  one  of 
Fox’s  l)est  speeches. 

And  as  to  the  moral  features  of  the  character,  all  who 
kneu*  him  roiicnr  in  ascribing  to  him  a  candour,  a  good-nature, 
simplicity  of  iiKinnei*s,  and  an  energy  of  feeling,  which  made 
him  no  less  interesting  as  a  friend,  and  might  have  made  him 
no  loss  nohic  as  a  philanthropist,  than  he  was  admirable  as  a 
senator. 

We  have  very  often  surrendered  onr  imagination  to  the  in- 
tore-tmg,  hut  useless  and  jyainfnl  employment,  of  tracing 
out  tlie  career  which  might  have  been  run  by  a  man  thus  pre- 
riniiieutly  endowed.  We  have  imagined  him  first  rising  up, 
dirough  a  youth  of  unrivalknl  promise,  to  the  period  of  ina. 
*urity,  unstained  by  libertinism,  scorning  to  think  for  one 
nioinent  of  a  competition  with  the  herm  s  of  Bond-street,  or 
‘iny  other  class  of  the  minions  of  fashion,  and  maintaining  the 
Inghest  moral  principles  in  contempt  of  the  profligacy  which 
pressed  elo>e  around  him.  It  is  an  unforlnnaie  f»tate  of  mind 
hi  any  reader  of  these  pages,  whose  risibility  is  excited  when 
"e  add  to  the  sketch  that  solemn  reverence  for  the  deity,  and 
t‘xpectation  of  a  future  judgement,  without  which  it  is  a  pure 
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matter  of  fact  tliat  there  is  no  sucii  thin"  on  earth  as  an  in. 
vincible  and  universal  virtue.  Instead  ol  unbounded  liceiuh 
onsness,  our  iina^inury  young  siatesinan  luis  shewn  his  cod. 
tempt  of  parsimony,  hv  the  most  generous  modes  of  e.xpence 
which  humanity  could  suggest,  and  his  regard  for  the  sotter 
sex,  hy  appropriating  one  of  the  best  and  most  intercstiuj; 
of  tbcm  in  the  tiileliiy  of  the  teiulere.^t  relation.  Wc  have 
imagined  him  employing  the  time  which  other  young  men  of 
rank  and  spirit  gave  to  dissipation,  in  a  strenuous  prosecution 
of  moral  and  political  sin.lies  ;  and  yet  mingling  ,  so  far  with 
men  of  various  classes,  as  to  know  intimately  ot  what  mate, 
rials  society  and  governments  arc  composed.  Wc  have  ima, 
gined  him  as  presenting  himself  at  length  on  the  public 
scene,  with  an  air  and  a  step  analogous  and  rival  to  the  as¬ 
pect  and  sinew  of  the  most  powerful  combatant  that  everen'. 
tered  the  held  of  ()lym|>ia. 

At  this  entrance  on  public  action,  we  have  viewed  l)im  so. 
lemnly  determining  to  make  abholnte  jirinciple  the  sole  rule 
of  his  coiulnci  in  every  instance,  to  the  last  sentence  he 
should  speak  or  write  on  public  alVairs;  to  give  no  pledges, 
and  make  no  concessions,  to  any  party  w  batever ;  to  expose 
and  persecute,  w  ith  the  same  unrelenting  justice,  the  generally 
equal  corruption  of  ministries  and  oppositions  ;  to  co-o|)eraic 
witli  any  party  in  the  particular  case  in  which  he  should 
judge  it  in  the  rijjht,  and  in  all  otlier  cases  to  protest  impar¬ 
tially  against  them  all  ;  atul  to  say  the  whole  truth,  when 
other  pretended  friends  of  public  virtue  and  the  people  durst 
only  to  say  the  half,  for  fear  of  provoking  an  examination  of 
ilieirown  conduct,  or  for  fear  of  absolutely  shutting  the  door 
against  all  chance  of  future  advancement.  W  e  view  him 
liolding  lip  to  contempt  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of 
statesmen,  and  hated  abniuiantly  for  his  pains,  no  doubt,  but 
never  in  danger  of  a  retaliation  of  exposure.  He  would  not 
have  suhiniited  to  be  foinui  in  the  society  of  even  the  very 
highest  persons  in  tlie  stale,  on  any  other  terms  of  intercourse 
flian  those  of  virtue  and  wisdom  ;  he  would  have  felt  it  a 
iliity  peculiarly  sacred  and  cogent,  to  make  his  most  animated 
eltorts  U)  counteract  anv  corruption  which  he  might  perceive 
finding  its  way  into  such  society,  and  if  those  ctVorts  failed, 
i«>  withdraw  himstdf  so  entirely  as  to  be  clear  of  all  shadow 
of  icsponsihility.  Virtue  of  this  quality  would  be  in  little 
hazard  of  aHlicting  any  government  with  a  violent  impatience 
to  have,  the  man  for  a  coadjutor,  and  therefore  our  imagina¬ 
tion  never  placed  him  oftencr  or  longer  in  any  of  the  high 
otfices  of  the  state,  than  about  such  a  space  as  Fox  was  actually 
so  privileged ;  inilced  a  considerably  shorter  time,  for  even 
had  it  been  possible  that  any  set  of  men  vrould  have  acceded 
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at  Blit  to  such  conditions  of  coalition  as  he  would  have  in¬ 
sisted  on,  there  could  hardly  have  failed  to  arise,  in  tho 
course  of  a  month  or  two,  some  question  on  which  this  hi;j;Ii 
and  iiillexihle  virtue  must  have  dissented  so  totally,  and  o"p- 
poseil  so  strenuously,  as  to  Ijave  neccNsitated,  on  the  one  part 
other,  a  relinquishment  of  office;  and  it  could  not  he 
doubtful  one  instant  on  which  part  this  surrender  must  take 
place,  wlicu  the  alternative  lay  between  a  man  of  pure  virtue 
and  the  ordinary  tribe  of  statesmen.  But  office  would  not 
have  been  requisite  to  the  influence  of  such  a  heroic  and  elo¬ 
quent  patriot.  Our  imagination  has  rep**esented  him  as  not 
onlv  inniutaining,  in  the  public  council  of  the  nation,  the  • 
cause  of  justice  in  all  its  ])arts,  sometimes  with  the  sitpport 
of  other  men  of  talents,  and  sometimes  witliout  it,  hut  also 
as  feeling  that  his  public  duty  extended  much  beyond  all  the 
elfoTts  he  could  make  in  that  place.  As  it  is  absurd  to  expect 
integrity  in  a  government,  while  the  people  are  too  ignorant 
or  too  inattentive  to  form  any  right  jiulgement  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  as  no  person  in  the  whole  country  would  nave 
been  so  qualified  to  present  before  it  simple  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  illustrations  of  its  situation  and  interests,  or  would  indeed 
have  been  a  tenth  part  so  much  attended  to,  we  have  imagined 
him  publishing  from  time  to  time  instructions  to  the  people, 
in  the  form  ot  large  tracts,  stating,  with  all  his  unequalled 
clearness  and  comprehension,  the  duties  of  the  people  with 
r*speci  to  tlie  conduct  of  government,  and  the  nature  .and 
uudenev  of  the  important  questions  and  measures  of  the 
times,  with  an  anxious  and  reiterated  eflort  to  impart  just 
views  on  the  general  topics  of  political  science,  such  as  the 
of  the  people,  the  foundation  of  the  authority  of  go¬ 
vernments,  the  principles  of  taxation,  atid  peace  ajul  war. 
If  these  great  duties  allowed  any  time  for  tlie  more  formal 
schemes  of  literary  performance,  he  might  have  taken  up 
some  period  of  the  English  or  any  other  history,  which  af¬ 
forded  tlic  best  occasions  for  illustrating  the  most  interesting 
points  of  polities  truth,  and  forming  a  set  of  permatient  na¬ 
tional  lessons.  But  we  could  almost  have  regretted  to  see 
him  so  engaged,  since  very  often  the  ascertaining  of  some 
verj-  inconsiderable  fact,  or  the  unravelling  of  some  perplexity, 
«hicb,  though  of  consccpicuce  possibly  to  the  completeness  of 
the  history,  is  not  of  the  smallest  importance  to  its  use,  must 
have  consumed  the  labour  and  time  which  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  powerful  illustration  of  some  subject  immediately 
ttiomcntous  to  the  public  welfare,  and  prevented  more  mis¬ 
chief  than  all  histories  of  England  ever  did  good. 

During  this  whole  career,  the  favourite  oi  our  imagination 
keeps  far  aloof  from  all  personal  turpitude  ;  and  Howard  was 
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just  as  capaWe  of  insulting  iniser>%  or  John  de  Wit  of  carrr. 
iii^  on  a  paltry  iiilngue,  or  Eustace  St.  Pierre  of  hetra\iiig 
Ins  fellrvw  •iti/ens,  as  onr  statesman  of  mingling  with  the  bj. 
sest  refuse  of  iiuman  nature  at  Newmarket  and  the  ganibliag 
house,  pot  to  mention  houses  of  any  other  description.  Wc 
slioiiUl  have  suspected  ourselves  ot  some  feverish  dream  or 
transient  delirium,  if  our  fancy  had  ever  dared  so  monstrous 
a  representation,  as  that  of  the  eloquence  which  could  fasci. 
nate  tiud  ep lighten  every  tender  and  every  intelligent  friend, 
and  influence  senates  whose  decrees  woufd  influence  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  world,  expending  itself  in  discussions  with 
joekics,  ai:d  debates  with  black-legs;  of  the  intellect  which 
could  hold  the  ()alance  of  itational  contests,  or  devise  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  racked  with  calculations  on 
dice  and  cards  ;  of  the  \e!iemeut  accuser  of  public  prodiga¬ 
lity  Tr  ansferring  thou^auds  upon  thousands,  at  the  cast  of  these  I 
dice  and  cards,  to  wretches  who  dt.serve  to  he  cauterized  out 
of  tlie  body  |iolitic,  without  making,  at  the  same  time,  any  very 
careful  inquiry,  wiiether  the  claims  of  ail  his  industrious 
tradeMiieu  liad  been  satisfied.  If  the  virtue  of  other  states¬ 
men  and  patriots  w  as  found  melting  aw  ay  in  the  arms  of  wan¬ 
tons,  or  sufVoeated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  or  reduced  to 
that  last  consummation  of  dishonour,  a  subscription  of  friends 
to  repair  a  fortune  dissipated  in  the  most  ignoble  uses,  our  ^ 
patriot  would  have  been  incensed  that  sucli  men  should  pre- 
snm  •  to  make  speeches  against  corruption,  and  profane  the 
name  of  public  virtue. 

If,  in  pursuing  bis  career  to  a  conclusion,  we  placed  him 
in  oflice  towards  the  close  of  bis  life,  we  beheld  him  most 
earnest,  we  will  say  devoutlv  earm  st,  to  render  the  last  part 
of  his  course  more  useful  than  all  that  had  preceded,  by  i 
bold  apniicaiioii  of  those  principles  wliicb  he  had  maintained 
through  life,  to  tlio  purposes  in  which  alone  tliev  can  be  of 
any  use,  the  practical  sclicmcs  of  reform;  and  if  lie  found  it 
impossible  to  elTect,  or  even  to  propo.se,  those  reforms  he  had 
so  many  thousand  times  averred  to  be  essenttul  to  the  safety 
of  the  state,  indignantly  abandoning,  before  death  summoueu 
inm,  all  concern  in  political  oflice,  with  an  honest,  anti 
public,  and  very  loud  declaration,  of  its  incurable  corrup¬ 
tion.  In  virtue  of  the  privilege  belonging  to  all  creators  of 
lictilious  personages,  we  should  certainly  have  invoked  death 
to  a  premature*  removal  of  our  favourite,  if  we  could  have 
fancied  the  remotest  possibility  that  he  might,  in  the  last,  and 
whut  ought  to  he  the  most  illustrious  period  of  his  life,  sink 
into  the  silent  witiicsi  of  aggravated  and  rapidly  progressive 
corrupt  ions,  the  approver  of  oppressive  taxes  on  people  of 
slender  means,  and  the  eloquent  defender  of  since uivs  held 
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by  lorJs.  But  we  could  not  suffer  the  thought,  that  the  per¬ 
sonage  whose  course  we  had  followed  through  every  triun^ph 
of  virtue,  could  at  last,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  sickly  moiiihs 
of  olRce,  deny  his  degraded  country  the  consolation  of  hcin«g 
able  to  cite,  after  he  was  gone,  the  name  of  one  consistent 
anJ  uncoiKjuerable  patriot  at  least,  in  contrast  to  the  legion 
of  liomestic  spoilers  and  betrayers  ;  or  refuse  himself  the  lau¬ 
rels  which  were  ready  to  be  conferred  on  him  by  the  liand  of 
death  :  no,  we  beheld  him  retaining  to  the  stage,  the 
same  decisive  rectitude  whicli  ennobled  all  the  preceding; 
aiul  after  hnmhiy  committing  himself  to  the  divine  mercy,  in 
the  prospect  of  s  ion  removing  to  a  state  for  which  no  tu¬ 
mults  of  public  life  bail  ever  been  suffered  to  interrupt  liis 
anxious  preparation,  realising  what  the  poet  predicted  of  a 
former  statesman, 

‘  “  Oh,  save  my  country,  Heaven  !**  shall  be  thy  last.* 

How  pensive  has  been  tlie  sentiment  with  which  wc  have 
said,  All  this  is  no  more  tiian  wliat  Fox  might  have  been  :  nor 
has  this  feeling  been  in  the  least  beguiled  liy  the  splendour  of 
all  the  eulogiums,  by  the  fragrance  of  all  tlic  incense,  con¬ 
ferred  and  oiTered  since  his  death,  llis  name  stands  conspi¬ 
cuous  on  the  list  of  those,  who  have  failed  to  accomplish  the 
commission  on  which  their  wonderful  endowments  would  seem 
to  tell  that  tlicy  had  been  sent  to  tlic  world,  by  the  Master  of 
human  and  all  other  spirits.  It  is  thus  that  in  inkind  are 
doomed  to  see  a  succession  of  individuals  rising  among  them, 
with  capacities  for  rendering  them  tlic  most  inestimable  ser¬ 
vices,  but  faithless,  for  the  most  part,  to  their  high  vocation, 
and  cither  never  attempting  i!ic  generous  labours  which  in¬ 
vite  their  talents,  or  combining  with  those  labours  the  vices 
uhicli  frustrate  their  efficary.  Our  late  distinguished  states¬ 
man’s  exert io?is  for  the  public  welfare  were  really  so  great, 
and  in  many  instances,  we  have  no  doubt,  so  well  intended, 
that  it  is  peculiarly  painful  to  behold  him  defrauding  such 
iidmirahle  powers  and  efforts  of  their  effect,  by  means  of  those 
parts  of  his  conduct,  in  which  he  sunk  to  a  level  with  the 
least  respectable  of  mankind  ;  and  we  think  iio  man  within 
our  memory  has  given  so  mclanclioly  an  example  of  this  .self- 
oounteraciion.  It  is  impossible  for  the  friends  of  our  consti¬ 
tution  and  of  human  nature  not  to  feed  a  warm  admiration  for 
Fox’s  exertions,  whatever  their  partial  motives  and  what¬ 
ever  tneir  occasional  excesses  might  be,  in  vindication  of 
t'le  great  principles  of  liberty,  in  hostility  to  the  rage 
for  war,  and  in  extirpation  of  the  slave-trade.  This  last 
abomination,  wliich  had  gradually  lost,  even  on  the 
basest  part  of  the  nation,  that  hold  which  it  had 
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for  a  while  maintained  by  a  delusive  notion  of  policy,  and 
was  fast  sinking;  under  the  hatred  of  all  that  could  pretend  to 
humanity  or  decency,  was  destined  ultimately  to  fall  hy  his 
hand,  at  a  period  >o  nearly  contemporary’  with  the  end  of 
his  career,  as  to  give  the  remembrance  of  his  death  somewhat 
of  a  similar  advantage  of  association  to  that,  by  which  the 
death  of  the  Hebrew  champion  is  always  recollected  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  fall  of  Dagon’s  temple,  A  great  object  was 
accomplished,  and  it  is  fair  to  attribute  the  event,  in  no  small 
tlegrce,  to  his  persevering  support  of  that  most  estimable  in¬ 
dividual  who  was  the  leader  of  the  design  :  but  as  to  hisim- 
ineiisc  display  of  talent  on  the  wide  ground  of  general  poli¬ 
tics,  on  the  theory  of  true  freedom,  and  popular  rights ;  on 
the  great  and  increasing  inlluencc  of  the  crown  ;  on  the 
corruption  and  reform  of  |)ublic  institutions;  on  severe  in¬ 
vestigation  of  pulilic  expenditure;  on  the  national  \’igilance 
proper  to  be  exercised  over  the  conduct  of  government; 
and  on  the  right  of  any  nation  to  change,  when  it  judges 
necessary,  both  the  persons  and  the  form  of  its  govermnent; 
we  have  observed  with  the  deepest  mortification,  times  without 
number,  tlie  very  sliglit  and  transient  eft’ect  on  the  public 
mind  of  a  more  argumentative  and  luminous  eloquence,  than 
probably  \vc  are  ever  again  to  see  irradiating  those  subjects, 
and  urging  their  importance.  Ilolh  principles  and  practices, 
tending  toward  arbitrary  power  and  national  degradation, 
were  progressively  gaining  ground  during  the  much  greater 
]>ari  of  the  time  tliat  be  was  assaulting  them  with  intellectual 
fire  and  swonl  ;  and  the  people,  notwithstanding  it  was  their 
own  cause  he  was  maintaining  by  this  ]>erscvcring  warfare, 
though  they  wore  amused  indeed  with  liis  exploits,  could 
hardly  be  iiuluced  to  regard  him  otherwise,  than  as  a  capi¬ 
tal  prize-fighter,  and  scarcely  thanked  him  for  the  fortitude 
and  ciK  ivv  which  he  devoted  to  their  service,  lie  w:is allowed 
to  he  a  most  admirable  man  for  a  leader  of  o|>positiou,  but 
not  a  mortal  eoiild  be  persuaded  to  regard  that  opposition, 
even  in  !ns  hands,  as  hearing  any  resemblance  to  that  which 
we  have  been  aceustomcil  to  ascribe  to  Cato,  an  oppu.dtioii  of 
which  pure  virtue  was  the  motive,  and  all  corruptions  wiiatever 
the  object.  If  the  ^ery  same  things  which  were  said  hy  Fox, 
had  been  advanced  hy  the  person  whose  imaginary  character 
we  have  skcti  bed  in  the  preceding  ]uiges,  they  would  have 
become  the  oracles  of  llic  people  from  IWrwick  to  Land's 
Kiul  ;  corrupters  and  intriguers  would  liave  felt  an  impre.ssion 
of  awe  when  he  ro.se  to  speak;  no  political  doctors  or  nos¬ 
trums  could  have  cured  tlicir  nerves  of  a  strange  vibration 
at  the  sound  of  ins  words,  a  vibration  very  apt  to  reach  into 
their  consciences  or  their  fears;  there  would  have  been  soui€* 
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tliinp:  my^terioiis  artd  appal lif>t>  in  his  toice,  a  sound  as  if  a( 
Tnultitude  of  voices  articniateil  in  one ;  and  though  his  coun¬ 
tenance  should  have  looked  as  ran  lid  anil  friendly  as  Fox*'il 
drdj  these  gentlemen  would  have  been  sometimes  subject  to 
certain  fretful  peevish  lapses  of  imagination,  much  lilcethosO 
in  which  Macbeth  saw  the  apparition  of  Banquo,  and  would 
have  infoluiitarily  apostrophised  him  ns  the  dreaded  ‘agent  dr 
detection  and  retribution.*  They  would  have  felt  themselvet 
in  the  presence  of  tlieir  mister,  for  they  would  have  been 
taught  to  recognise,  in  this  one  man,  the  most  I’eal  n'pr-'sen- 
tative  of  the  people,  whose  tiriV^  would  generally  be  soon  de^ 
dared  as  substantially  identical  with  his  opinions,  . 

How  then  did  it  come  to  pass,  that  Fox  had  no  such* 
fluence  on  the  national  mind,  or  on  tlie  government  ^ '^Th^ 
answer  is  |>crfectly  obvious,  and  it  forms  a  very  serioers 
monition  to  all  patriots  who  really  with  to' promote  the  a*eifanfe 
of  the  people,  by  an  oppi^sition  to  *  corruptions '  of  ^  the 
state  The  talents,  and  the  long  and  animate  1  exert^oos'il  t)^ 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  our  countrymen  failtnli  plainly  be¬ 
cause  the  people  placed  no  confidence  in* his  virtue,  'oV‘'WI 
other  words  because  they  would  never  be  persuaded  to  attVi^ 
bute  virtue  to  his  character.  .  i  . 

A  signal  notoriety  of  dissipation  accoitipahleil  the  outset 
of  his  public  career*  While  the  poiitiea)  party  wliicn’he^op- 
posed  might  be  very  reasonably  astonished,  that  the  engage- 
ments  of  the  turf,  of  the  bagnio,  and  of  the  sauctu  ties  de-^ 
dietted  to  the  enshrined  and  assist'd  imps  of  Chahee  and 
Fraud,  should  seem  to  divert  no  f^art  of  rhe  energy  with  which 
they  were  attacked  in  theif  qiiniteiN  at  St  Stephe  I’s,  and 
while  the  tribes  of  bloods,  bu  -ks,  rakes,  and  other  worthy 
denominations  and  fraternities  nnght  be  proud  to  have  for 
their  leader  a  genius,  who  could  at  the  sain^  time  beat  so 
many  grey-beards  of  the  state  on  their  own  ground,  the  sober 
part  or  the  nation  deplored  or  despised,  aect  rdmg  to  the 
more  generous  or  more  cynical  character  of  the  individciHlsi 
the  splendid  talent  which  c«mh  degrade  itself  to  so  much 
folly  and  immorality.  Too  great  a  share  of  the  same  fual 
reputation  attended  the  dtstingiiis^H*d  statesman,  with  whKr* 
ever  truth,  during  the  much  greater  p.  rt  of  his  life.  ‘Wc 
«y,  with  whatever  truth;  for  we  kn  'W  no  more  of  his  private 
kistory  than  wfait>  bas  bi*en  without  contradiction  circulated 
tn  the  talk  and  the  printed  chronicles  of  scandal ;  with  exag«« 
^rations  and  ftctioiis,  no  doubt;  but  no  public  man  can 
Mve  such  a  reputation  without  having  substantially  such  a 
character.  And  by  a  law,  as  deep  in  human  nature  as  any 
?f  its  principles  of  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  it  la 
impossible  to  give  respect  or  con&ence  to  a  man,  who  habi* 
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tually  disregards  some  of  the  primary  ordinances  of  morality* 
The  nation  never  conhded  i»i  our  elo<pieut  statesman’s  inte* 
grity  ;  those  who  admired  every  tidug  In  his  talents^  and 
much  in  his  qualities,  regretted  that  bis  naiue^  never  ceased 
to  excite  ia  their  miiKls  the  idea  of  gamesters  anci  haephanais, 
even  afuT  he  was  ackivowledged  to  have  withdrawn  hiiuseif 
from  such  society.  Those,  wlio  held  hU  opinions,  were  almost 
sorry  that  he  should  have  held  them,  while  they  saw  with  what 
malvcious  exultation  they  who  rejected  them  could  citei  hU 
moral  reputation,  in  place  of  argument,  .to  invalidate  tiiere* 
In  descnbii^  this  unfortunate  effect  of  the  character,  we  art 
simply  asserting  known  matter  of  fact.  There  is  not  one  ad** 
Tocate  of  the  principles  or  of  the  man,  wIk)  has  not  to  con¬ 
fess  what  irksome  and  silencing  rebuftk  he  has  experienced  in 
the  form  of  reference  to  moral  character  ;  we  liave  observed  it 
Goinumally  for  many  years,  in  every  part  of  England  which 
wc  have  frequented;  and  we  have  seen  practical  and  most 
palpable  proof,  that  no  man,  even  of  the  highest  talents, 
can  ever  acquire,  oc  at  least  retain,  much  indnence  on  the 
public  mind  in  tbe  character  of  remoiisirant  and  reformer, 
without  the  reality,  or  at  any  rate  the  iuviilnenible  reputatioB, 
of  virtue,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  tlie  word,  as  cobs- 
prising  every  kind  of  morality  prescribed  by  tiie  highest  mo¬ 
ral  c<^  acknowledged  iu  a  fJhristian  nation.  Public  mon 
aitd  oppositionists  may  inveigh  against  abuses,  and. parade  in 
pattiotism,  as  long  as  they  please  ;  they  will  find  that  even  one 
manifest  vice  will  preclude  all  public  confivitnee  in  tJieir  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  thereforo  render  futile  the  strongest  exertipns  of 
talent ;  a  slight  Haw*,  in  otlierwise  the  l>est  tcnqievcd  blade  of 
Toledo,  will  soon  expose  the  baffled  wight  that  wields  it  to 
cither  the  scorn  or  pity  of  the  spectators,  and  to  the  viclo- 
rioiis  arm  of  his  antagonist. .  It  liad  possibly  been  said,  ^tbst 
a  man  may  maiutaln  nice  principles  ol  inmgrity  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  public  aH'airs,  though  his  conscience  and  pcacfi^ 
arc  very  detective  in  matters  of  private  inomlity.  But  ihif 
would  ivever  be  believeil,  even  if  it  were  true :  the  unijrersid 
conviction  of  mankind  rejects  it,,, when  it  is  attempted,  in 
practical  cases,  to  be  made  the  fiwiudatioti  of  coufidencei 
iSo  far  is  this  from  being  believed,  that  even  a  coiispiciious 
and  complete  reforoiation  of  private  morals,  if  it  be  nut  ro» 
ceut,  is  still  an  unsatisfactory  security*  for  public  virtue;  and 
a  v^y  long  probation  of  personal  Character  is  indispensable!, 
as  a  kunl  of  quarantine  for  a  mun  once  d«icpty'  contaminaiod 
to  undergo,  in  order  to  engage  any  real  coHlidence  in ‘  the 
intgi^ruy  id  his  public  conduct  ;  nor.  can  Ite  ever'engage  tl  in 
the  same  degree,  as  if  an  iiidform  and  resolute  virtna  bad 
mark|.'d  bis^pnvnie  coiHiuut  from  the  begianieg.  But  even  if 
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it  \?rfc  admltteif,  that  aM  th^  tnrtrMts  ttf  the  UAtesmaki  might 
flmiHsh  it»  ^pltcof  the  vieea  6f  thermit,  it  m>utd haVt* been ef 
no  ose,  as  air  arguitiettt  fov  t!¥>rifl(lence  in^the  iait^griiy  of 
Fox's  principle's  as  a  *!^aie»fnaTi,  aAer  the  ihder»ble  tugma 
which  thcV  received  in  th^  tmnous  Coalition  itnih  LonI  North. 
Ill  what  (TCga'ciHaft  portidfi  t^P  the  people,  that  epprovted  Pok^s 
political  opinions,  teaMy  'Confided  iii  his  integrity  tu  a  firm 
and  consistent  statesman,  was'  strbrigly  brought  tb  Ihe  prooT, 
at  the  time'  of  Kis  appointment  as  one  of  the  |»riheipaHi  ol  the 
late  administration.  His  admirdrs  in  general  ex pteMisl  their 
expectations  in  terms  of  great  reserte ;  they  rather  wished^ 
than  absolutely  dared,  to  believe/  that  it  was  itn possible  he 
should  not  prefer  a  fidelity  lio  those  great  principles  and 
plans  of  extensive  ^fbrih.  Which  he  h4d  io  stVetiuoilsfy  incul* 
rated,  to  atiy^  office!  or  associates  in  offibe  that  should  rtooi^ 
the  sacrifice  df  those  plans,  atid  that  hC  Would  nokjSttraly  l»tc 
taken  a  hi^  official  station,,  without»sbme  stipbltttibns  for 
carrying  them,  at  least  partially,  into  Cflfect.’  Buf'they  re¬ 
collected  tlie  tenor  of  his  fifdf;  and  though^ ’they  were  some¬ 
what  disappointed,  and  deeply  grieved,  to  find  Kim  at  his  veiy 
entrance  on  office  proposing 'imd  defending  one  of  die  frankest 
abuses,  and  afterwards  inviolably  keeping  tHWpOacewith  the 
grand  total  of  abuses,  in  both  the  domestic  and  the  Indian 
goTernment,  they  did,  at  least  many  of  them,  confess,  that 
they  had  always  trembled  fdr  the  eonaequbnee  of  bringing  tto 
such  an  ordeal  a  political  ‘ifitegrity 'which,  while  they  had 
sometime^  fdria  moment  almost*  half  believed  im  it,  they  had 
always  he’en  obliged  to  teftr  to  sbitie  far  different  principle 
from  a  firm  personal  morality,  supported  by  a  religious  con¬ 
science.  •  i 

We  have  remarked  on  the  slight  hold  which  onr  great 
orator  had  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  at  large;  It  Was  moiti- 
fymg  also  to  observe,  how  little  ascendancy  liis  pmdfgrobs 
powers  maintained  over  the 'minds  of  senatonf  atit^  OiihistWii. 
It  was  irksome  to  witness  fbat  air  of  easy  indfffiyt*^Cje,  with 
wliicli  his  most  poignant  reprpaches  were  lisj^hVcl  that 
readiness  of  rcpiy  to  ins  nervous  tcpgesautatrons.  of  jKe  cala* 
Biitnes  or  injustice  of  war  caielessuess  often  manifested 
^bile  he  was  depicting  .iho  distresses  of  ibe  people ;  and 
l^tc  impudent  gaiety  and  spri^itli ness  with  which^  arrant- cor¬ 
ruption  could  shew,  and  dei^ud^  apd  hpplaud  itself  ju  bis 
presence.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pretend  to  judge  of  what  mate- 
•■‘als  uiinisters  and  senators  are  composed  ;  but  we  did  often 
tfiink,  that  , if  eloquence  of  such  intensity,  ^d  sb  directed,, 
bad  beeiocorrohorated  in  its  itapctuh  by  the  authoritative  force 
ahirh  severe  virtue  can  give  to  the  stroke  of  talent,  some 
Pf  them  would  have  been  rt  pressed  into  a  very  dilferent 
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kind  of  feeling  and  manners  from  those  which  we  had  the 
mortiBcation  to  behold:  we  did  think  that,  a  man  thus  armcdat 
once  with  the  spear  and  the  «gis,  might  have  caused  it  to  be 
felt,  by  stress  of  dire  compulsion,  **  How  awful  goodness  is.^ 

(in  tlie  whole,  we  shall  always  regard  Fox  as  a  memorable 
and  mournful  example  of  a  gigantic  agent,  at  once  deter, 
laiinod  to  labour  for  the  pubKc,  apd  dooming  himself  to  la¬ 
bour  almost  in  vain.  Our  estimate  of  bis  talents  precludes 
all  hope  or  fear  of  auy  second  example  of  such  powerful  la- 
botirl,  or  *such  humiliating  failure  of  effect.  We  wish  the 
^greatest  genius  on  earth,  whoever  he  may  be,  might  write  an 
ipscri^tion  for  our  eminent  statesman’s  monument,  to  express, 
in  thel  iBost  strenuous  of  all  possible  modes  of  thought  and 
phraso,*  the  truth  and  the  warning,  that  no  man  will  ever  be 
accepted  to  serve  mankind  in  the  highest  departments  of 
Utility,  witbo4it  an  eminence  of  virtue  that  can  sustain  him 
in  tliQ  noble  dehance,  Which  of  you  convicts  roe  of  sin? 
^,We  pan  sqe  that  a  good  life  of  Fox  will  never  be  gives 
to  the  public.  Jf  his  biography  is  written  by  any  of  his  inti- 
niate  friends,'  who  alone  possess  competent  materials,  they 
will  suppress,  and  may  even  be  excused  on  the  ground 
affection  and  propriety  for  suppressing,  many  things  which 
•ire  of  the  very  vitality  of  the  character.  The  historian  of  such 
a  man  ought  to  be  at  ouce  knowing,  philosophical,  and  im¬ 
pressed  wttb  the  principles  of  religion ;  and  it  may  easily 
I>c  guessed  wlieiher  such  a  writer  is  likely  to  be  found,  or 
likelv,  if  be  were  found,  to  be  put  in  po:>scssioti  of  all  the 
requisite  int/>rmation.  We  must  notice  a  sentence  in  Lord 
IJollaiurs  preface,  (p.  xlv.) 

*  It  is  true,  that  at  the  melancholy  period  of  his  death,  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  interest  excited  by  ail  that  concerned  him,  to  impose 
upon  the  public  a  variety  of  memoirs  and  anecdotes,  (in  the  form  d 
pamphleu)  aa  unfounded  in  fact,  at  they  Were  painful  to  his  friends  tod 
injurious  to  his  memory.  The  confident  pretensions  with  which  many  of 
those  publications  were  ushered  into  the  world,  may  have  ^ven  theio 
some  little  circulation  at  the  time,  but  the  internal  evidence  of  their 
falshood  was  sufficiently  strong  to  coiinteraa  any  impression  which  their 
contents  might  be  calculated  to  produce.  It  is  not  therefore  with  a  view 
of  exposing  such  misrepresentation,  that  any  authentic  account  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Fox  can  be  deemed  necessary.*  ' 

His  Lordship  is^  quite  mistaken.  These  publications  have 
produced  a  permanent  effect  on  the. generality  of  their  read* 
er».  They  may  not  indeed  implicitly  believe  every  particulst 
those  pamphlets  contain',  butUiere  is  riot  one  reader  in  twenty, 
that  doubts  of  their  being  mainly  true.  How  should  the  case 
be  otherwise  ?  Persons  remote  from  the  sphere  of  Mr.  Fox‘i 
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HL'quaintance,  can  detect  no  internal  evidence  of  falsehood. 
They  have  all  heard  anecdotes,  which  they  have  never  heard 
contradicted,  of  his  earlier  habits,  adventuresi  companions^ 
and  places  of  resort ;  and  when  they  are  famished  with  a  large 
addition  of  what  seems  to  them  quite  of  a  piece  with  what 
they  have  heard  or  read  before,  how  are  they  to  perceive  any 
internal  evidence  of  falsehood  ^  or  who  can  blame  them  fot 
believing  straight  forward,  if  there  be  no  contradiction  be^ 
tween  one  part  of  the  production  they  arc  reading  and  ano* 
ther,  and  no  mao  rial  contradiction  between  the  several  pro* 
ductions  they  happen  to  meet  with  ?  The  substance  of  these 
pamphlets  is  so  settled  in  tho  minds  of  the'  great  maiority  of 
their  readers,  as  tlie  true  history  and  character  of  Mr.  FoXj 
that  a  formal  work  from  one  of  his  friends  would  have  no 
small  difficulty  in  displacing  the  belief.  They  will  judge, 
however,  whether  they  ought  not  to  attempt  it,  and  whether 
justice  to  him  be  not  a  superior  consideration  to  any  poiuts  of 
delicacy  relating  to  his  surviving  associates  or  opponents  in 
political  concerns. 

In  beginning  this  article,  we  were  very  far  from  designing 
such  an  extended  train  of  reflections  on  Mr.  Fox’s  character, 
previously  to  the  observations  to  be  made  on  his  book  :  from 
having  occupied  so  much  space,  we  must  defer  those  obser¬ 
vations  to  our  next  number. 

ArtV.  Scripture  Dialogues;  or.  Dialogues  between  a  Pilgrim  and 
Adam,  Noah,  and  Simeon  Cleophas ;  containing  the  History  of  the 
Bible,  aftd  of  the  Jews,  to  their  Dispersion  at  the  Derructioo  of  Jem* 
^em  ;  with  wliich  are  connected  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Events 
In  Profane  History,  extracted  from  the  best  and  most  ancient  Authors* 
Originally  translated  from  the  Dutch.  A  new  Edition,  carefully 
revised  and  corrected.  8va  pp.  46o.  Price  8s.  bds.  Jones,  Hatchara. 
1808. 

^^ITHOUT  urging  now  the  inexpediency  of  employing 
fiction  in  communicating  the  knowledge  of  sacreu 
history,  we  must  observe  that  the  plan  of  this  work  is  singu« 
l^rly  uncouth  and  unnatural.  A  pilgrim  in  his  travels  is  sup* 
posed  to  meet  with  Adam,  from  whom  he  receives  such  in¬ 
formation  as  only  that  unique  among  mortals  could  bestow  ; 
dien,  without  informing  us  now  he  eNcaficd  the  flood,  whether 
hy  slumbering  in  a  whale’s  belly,  or  by  taking  a  trip  to  the 
rnoon,  he  falls  into  company  with  Noah,  who  gives  him  an 
^count  of  the  deluge  ana  other  events,  to  the  time  of 
Abraham  ;  at  length  the  pilgrim,  who  by  this  time  must  look 
down  upon  Methuselah  as  a  mere  boy,  finds  himself  on  the 
*‘nins  ot  Jerusalem,  after  its  final  destruction,  and  there  cob- 
'♦‘rses  with  Simeon  CIcophas,  from  whom  he  obtains  what 
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further  information  \va»i  necessary,  to  spin  out  the  thread  of 
s^red  history,  to  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  tlic  Chris- 
tiau  era.  The  history  of  tlic  church  of  Gbd  is  the  graud 
theme  of  the  dialogue;  hut  it  is  enriched  with  Wief  no¬ 
tices  of  hu.nan  affairs  in  the  principal  nations  of  \he^bpatlHai 
world.  *  .  i 

It  will  easily  be  antici  pated,  that  Adam,  Npah,  and  Cleo* 
phas,  furnish  the  of  information  which  the  volume  con¬ 
tains;  and  that  our  pilgrim,  however  enabled  by  his  tra^ekaod 
experience,  o»*  inclined  by  the  jiarrulity  of  ago,  to  take  his 
f^ufl  share  in  the  conversation,  ha>  little  else  to  do,  tjian  to 
’draw  instruction  from  his  superiors  by  appropriate  ques¬ 
tions,  or  to  excite  the  reader’s  atte  ntion  hy  s<  ason;ible  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  the  narrative.  The  anonymous  author,  however, 
had  no  reason  to  he  ashamed  to  ailix  his  name  to  the  work; 
for  it  displays  the  hand  of  a  roaster.  A  sound  judgenient,  cuh 
Uvated  by  the  stu  iy  of  useful  knowled^^e,  and  a  tiiste  for 
simple  elegance,  are  here  combined,  in  rare  but  auspicious 
union,  witn  a  most  devotionri  teiiqpar,  and  a  faith  ill^pired 
by  the  orucles  of  Qi'd.  Without  any  parade  of  learning,  t|he 
simple  tale  of  Adaiu  or  Noah,  coiinnnnii  ates  to  us  what  muht 
have  cost  the  writeT  n  uch  reading  and  study  ;  fej*  w‘»ere  ilie 
sacred’  scriptures  are  silent,  be  lias  liad  recourse  to  Jo  ephus 
and  profatie  historians,  to  form  a  comp  etc  histor>’  of  the 
church  and  tl»e  world.  A  fe^’ilc  iuiagpiation  has  i*urni>bad 
Him  with  c9nU)oUishu,enu,  w<lu  h  aik*  ibMf>  vied  with  so  much  m* 
as  rto  iiiMiruct  vvt«ih> -t  «e\  eiit 'itain. 

We  shall  t  n  |>;vssage  each  of  the  rtiree  diafogues. 

A  curious  ituerprouition  is  giv<*n  hy  Adam  of  Lamcch’s 
well  know  )  speech.  , 


*  A^tm.  Bv'skW  what  I  told  you  of  his  transgressing  the  law  of- wed¬ 
lock,  he  was  of  a  very  quarrelsome,  choleric  temper,  and  it  appeared  bat 
too  plainly  that  the  divine  vengeance  still  h.  nj  oyer  Cains  bead»  lo 
retaliate  the  unnatural  murder  he  had  committed  and  herein  God 


always  uses  suitable  instruments.  Lantech,  harbouring  a  -ecret  revenge 
against  Cain,  as  the  murdeoer  of  his  brother,  one  day  rose  up  against  him 
and  slew  him ;  and  immediately  after  killed  an  innocent  young  man  :  for 
wickrdoeaSi  when  once  it  gets  head,  is  ever  urging  on  to  more  misd.ief. 
Hoover,  being  agitated  with  a  dread  of  God’s  anger  for  these 
enormities,  told  hit  two  wives,  ^clah  and  Zdlah,  what  he  had  dene. 


This  failed  not  to  excite  the  resentment  of  Cain’s  friends,  who  reareqged 
his  death  seven-fold ;  and  others  again  revenged  the  death, of  LaoiM 
seventy  and  seven-fold.  Such  was  the  divine  chastisement  for  the 
innocect  blood  of  Abel ;  and  the  race  of  Cain  has  ever  hardened  itself 
against  any'  salutary  impressions  fiom  the  preaching  of  my  good  son 
heth’t  defcendaots.'  pp.  22,  23. 


The  building  of  the  ark  is  thus  related  by  Noah  : 
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‘  Pilgrim.  Pray  what  said  your  neighbourly  when  they  taw  you  thus 
bufied? 

«  Nook.  At  first,  they  could  not  imagine  what  I  had  in  my  head ;  aome 
said,  it  mvtt  certainly  be  for  a  large  house ;  odiers  surmised,  that  I 
ioce^ed  aoc!dng  less  than  a  new  town  for  my  family;  others  again 
thought,  that  stables  were  all  1  had  in  view  ;  some  guessed  one  thing, 
some  another ;  for  1  kept  the  whole  a  secret  tiU  inotters  wen  in  wini 
forwardness,  that  1  could  do  without  aay  hdp,  should  I  be  pul  so  n  ; 
and  this  really  proved  the  case  ;  for  on  acquainting  theni  with  my  design* 
one  to  k  up  his  axe*  and  went  away;  another,  throwiqg  his  saw  undbr 
his  arm,  followed;  a  third  getting  together  his  adce,  line,  plane,  and 
hammer,  threw  t!;ein  into  a  bag,  and  turned  his  back  upon  jnc/  p.  57. 

<  No.fh,  At  the  place  where  I  dwelt  there  was  a  great  holiday,  with 
a  \  ast  resort  of  people  from  ail  quarters.  The  markets  were  thronged 
with  stands  of  ad  kinds  of  goods,  and  the  iani  crowded  with  guestf, 
who  poured  down  wine  as  if  it  had  been  water.  There  was  sinnni^  Sod 
dancing,  fighting  and  wrestling,  bowling,  and  every  diversion,  ^  mght. 
Thim  instead  <*f  thinking  upon  Clod,  they  renewed  their  carowingl, 
drothng  on  the  divine  menaces :  This  ark>bui1dcr  now  may  break  np 
his  ovei^rown  chest,  and  turn  timber-merchant.  Hereof  a  fine  night ! 
The  world  be  desuoyedif*  An  old  dreamer  I  Soon  afttr,  1  heard  ap 
sproar  at  my  door ;  Coroe  out,  you  shipwright  ^  wt 'U  qsackly  make  an 
ead  of  your  world  ?  You  hypocntical  viUain,  to  pretend  to  make  a  parcel 
of  tjaaoious  mopes  of  us  u^iih  your  prophecies.*  pp.  68. 

•Frotn  the  dialogue  with  Cfoophus  we  give  a  portion  of  i4ie 
history  of  the  New  Te^tamcht^^  relating  to  the  death  of  Christ. 

^  *  Pilgrim.  How,  Fatheri’so  tefy  few  affetted  at  the  sufibringt  of  so 
good  a*  rnlrh !  •  ^  »  i  i 

‘  Eveiy  one  seemed  to  exert  himself  in  adding  to  h!s 

sidferings,  foom  the  High  Priests  to  the  soldiers,  even  to  the  maiWketors, 
who  were  also  under  the  same  agonies  of  death.  Nothing  was  beard 
on  aU  aides  but  booting,  mocking,  and  raikng.  K%  tw  Caiapfaas,  he  looked 
u  stHfly  and  oppercuious  as  il  now  above  aU  tniachaaot,  wicb  all  his 
cDemies  under,  rhis  feet ;  but  he  and,  all  his  instruments,  whea  the  Ro¬ 
mans  came  to  invest  the  city,  found  whom  they  had  thus  wantonly  insulted. 
Some,  however,  began  to  relent  and  fear,  when  in  bfoad  day,  it  ttccaioe 
suddenly  so  dark,  that  the  stars  might  be  distinguished,  ana  this  when, 
by  the  course  of  nature,  there  cuula  be  no  ecliLSc,  tl^  sun  being  in  Aries 
and  the  moon  in  Libra  ;  apd  acedr  Jlngly  ITionysius  the  AreOMgite, 
a  pagan  philosopher,  and  Well  versed  in  jfstroooitiJ^,  being  then  in  Egypt, 
wd  observing  tMs  obscurity,  tfoelared  thkf  rfthef  the  Obd  of  Natore  srv 
itlltriag,  or  the  world  wns^t'an  end  .  Util  siipertlnmni?  etftmeation  of  the 
sun  struck  'the  bysaiideio-  wkh  eiiceeding  coniten^oo,  some  besting 
their  breasts^  others  kasceniiig  back,,  all  scoredi  irito  tbo  efof*  Sour 
cried  aloud  for  pardon  of  their  crimes,  and  particularly  one  ol  tbi  cri¬ 
minals  executed  with  him  ;  and  the  benign  Jesus  was  pleased  to  com¬ 
fort  him  with  a  promise  of  Paradise.  Indeed,  none  shewed  themselves 
more  inflexible  and  hardened  than  the  men  of  rank  and  literature. 
They  who  should  have  bean  shining  luminaries,  were  as  blind  as  moles.* 
pp.  .S33,  334. 
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I'he  account  of  the  rise  of  idolatry  we  cannot  anprove. 

It  is  not  only  most  naiural  to  suppose  that  the  splendour  of 
the  luMVciily  ho  hes,  that  the  mighty  and  lumeticial  effects  of 
the  operation,  of  nature,  would  first  lead  to  the  worship  of  the 
suu  with  its  light  and  heat,  and  the  earth  with  its  powers  of 
reproduciiou  ;  nut  there  is  also  a  vast  mass  of  evidenee  in  the 
ori  'i  •al  names  and  attributes  of  the  heathen  deities,  to  induce 
a  h»‘lief  that  the  works  of  nature  were  the  first  objects  of 
idolatrv.  I'here  is  also  a  very  culjiable  defect  in  the  account 
oft  tc  llcdernier’s  death  ;  for  although  the  great  transaction  is 
niadi*  the  mo  t  prominent  and  Irghly  coloured  picture  in  the 
votume,  there  is  no  accoimt  ol  its  grand  design. 

I'he  style  is  well  suited  to  the  dialogue ;  but  we  were  per¬ 
petually  admonished  Ly  it,  how  much  every  production  of 
nuinan  pens  is  oulshom*  by  the  superior  glories  of  the  inspired 
Scriptures.  'J'lic  wtirk  before  us  oheu  displays  a  charming 
naivetes  which  sinks  the  author  in  the  subject,  and  engrosses 
the  vyhole  soul  of  the  reader  ;  but  frequently^  in  Jit  tempting  to 
produce  this  etfect,  he  has  fallen  into  tiie  (piaint  and  lu¬ 
dicrous,  and  reminded  ns  how  the  sacred  volume,  through  all 
its  extent,  holds  the  soul  in  cimverse  with  God,  unconscious 
even  that  the  pen, of  man  has. been  employed  in  maintaining 
the  iniercoiir^e.  He  ofum  strains  to  make  us  wonder  al  the 
passing  scenes  ;  but  in  the  saertfd  Scriptures,  where  the  pjis- 
sious  are  most  exalted  in  devotion,  they,  yet  seem  completely 
annihilated  ;  the  narration  of  Infinite  wonders  is  carried  on 
with  a  lone  of  coolm‘s>  and  imnioved  dignii  v ,  which  would-hc 
more  miraculous  than  the  prodigies  tSiNnselves,  were  nui  tlie 
history  dictated  bv  liLm  to  whom  all  tliiegs  are  easv.  The  in- 
dii»uation  that  h*‘rr  hursts  forth  on  the  hejid  of  Judas,  serves  to 
enhance  our  admiration  for  that  sacred  superiority  to  the 
ehull  ition  of  human  passions,  which  a:>|K‘ars  in  the  reciters  of 
his  treachery  and  punishtnent  wlio  sold  onr  deliverance,  and 
honglit  fiis  own  penlition. 

This  volume  is  however  well  c.ilculated  to  interest  young 
persons,  ami  to  convey  lo  them,  in  pleasing  and  indelible  im¬ 
pressions,  that  kijowicdge  of  sacred  histt>ry,  wliich  they  might 
not  be  dihjioscd  .to'  receive  from  other  modes  of  instructiou. 
We  therefore  recommend  it|to  those  guardians  of  youtii  who 
^will  take  tjie  trouble  of  answering,  at  the  time,  the  various 
questions  which  it  must  luiduubtealy  pnKluce  from  youthful 
reiiders, 

.  I  - 
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VI.  Pof^t  hv  Mary  Leadbeater^  (late  Skackleton)  :  to  which  it  pre¬ 
fixed  her  Tranilation  of  the  thiiteemn  Book  of  the  iEneid  ;  with  the 
latin  OriK’oal,  written  by  Maffsue.  8vo.  pp,  4*20.  Price  Dublin» 

Keene ;  Longraao  and  Co.  1808. 

^UR  readers  are  well  aware  that  a  certain  mount  is  divided 
^  into  three  regions,  the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  lower. 
Of  these  the  middle  region  has  been,  time  ininieinorial,  laid 
under  an  interdict  by  the  whole  corporation  of  critics,  and 
some  say,  by  the  gods  themselves.  They  wish  to  keep  the 
place  a  perfect  solitude,  and  threaten  vengeance  on  any  one 
who  dares  to  set  foot  there.  No  statute  has  been  issued 
against  peopling  the  base  of  the  mountain,  probably  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  some  part  of  Greece  toere  was  no  Law 
promulged  against  parricide,  because  it  was  thought  sqmoii* 
strousi  a  crime  could  never  he  perpetrated.  Rut  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  notwithstanding  the  inhibition  of  go<ls  and  cn« 
tics,  and  the  severe  penalties  which  have  at  different .  tiincSi 
been  inflicted  on  transgressors,  the  middle  and  lower  regions 
of  the  mountain  are  still  crowded  with  inhahitants,  and  the 
summit  is  almost  deserted. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  an  action  of  trespass  to 
bring  against  Mrs.  Leadbeater  (late  Shackleton),  wno  has 
not  only  resided  long  on  the  interdicted  ground  which  lies 
between  the  up|x:r  and  lower  part,  but  has  sometimes  disre* 
garded  the  inferior  fence,  ami  dared  to  shew  herself  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  hill.-  Without  farther  preliminary  we  shall 
proceed  to  adduce  onr  evidence. 

t 

‘  The  Interment  of  Vanu  and  kit  Lefiom, 

*  Not  far  from  hence,  the  scene  of  dire  dismay. 

The  forest  drear  of  Tcutobuigiura  lay, 

Where,  slain  by  barbarous  hands,  the  Roman  host 
Mourn’d  their  brave  countrymen  ignobly  lost. 

Now  twice  the  sun  had  trod  his  annual  round. 

And  still  their  bones  strew  the  dorested  ground ; 

Germanicus,  the  noble  Roman  chief, 

His  genVouf  bosom  touch’d  with  honest  grief, 

Asks  if  his  troops  consent  to  pierce  tiie  gloom, 

And  grant  their  yet  unburied  friends  a  tomU*  p. 
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•  Springmovnto 

•  O  Springmount,  while  my  ravish’d  sight 
Stray’d  o’er  thy  beauties  with  delight, 

I  plaooM  for  thee  the  votive  lay : 

And  now,  though  disunt  fv  away. 

My  Muse,  in  humble  vaiJeyi  bom. 
Attunes  the'  trembling  strings  ; 

Nor  let  fair  Springmount ’t  master  icom 
The  tribute  which  she  brings.'  p.  171. 
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‘  To  B*  H.  on  ku  Mafr’t(\gc. 

To  Imil  thy  pircots’  bridfti  day*  *  t' 

U'hilofn  1  fiamM  mine  artlrss  lay ;  .  '  * 

And  now,  dear  friend,  the  Muse  1  y ray  •  >.'  ■  ? 

To  smile  on  me. 

Whilst  1  riiy  humble  tribute  pay  ^  , 

'  To  worth 'and  thee.  >  • 

For  while,  with  conscious  pride  elate,  ‘  '  *’ 

I  f iew  tliee  and  thy  gentle  mate,  ,  '  •*'  * 

•  Rich  in  the  blessings  which  await  ‘  '  •  ? 

•  ^  '  On  love  and  truth' ;  *  * 

Fair  seemk  thy  chance  of  future  fate,  ‘  •  ’ 

•d  '  •  Thou  favour’d  youth  V  p.  tiOl, , 

consider  th<?so  as  specimens  of  the  middle  order  of 
poesy.  We  may  sav  of  Mrs.  !..,  what  cannot  be  said  of  erny 
poet,  that  sVie  seldom  sinks  below  the  tame^  insipid, 
and'nentra!  style  displayed  in  the  above  citations.  Now'  and 
then,  however,  sh(** does  become  vtwv  ridicidotis.  ‘  After  pfo- 
sin»^  itt  rhyme,  with  sonte  notes  of  admiration,  on  the  hcamiw 
rtf  !icaconsfiidd,  'tfien  the  residence  of  Mr.  Burke,'  she  pro. 
ceeds:  *  '  ' 

‘  Fain  would  I  longer  in  these  glades  abide,  '•  ’’ 

But  their  great  master  bids  me  turn  auide.  ' 

Oh,  wliat  a  blaze  of  beauty  bursts  around  !  .  m 

Deep  ahad’wing  woods  the  distant  preapect  bound,  h  t  d 

Save  wh^reth’  intruding  vill<^e  spire  is  seen,.  ,  j  •  .  ;  ,  .  t.  u, 
Oi  sloping  ihUJs  attir’d  in  lively  gr^en  ;  «  .  ,i*  ^ 

The  peaceful  flocks  roam  die  rich  p.iiiturc  o’er,  j  o  .  '•(i 

And  infant  harvests^boast  their  future  store. 

But  what  Is  here  ? — O  genius  of  the  grove,  ^ 

'I  hy  dwelling  this  then  lit  tine  soltly  move,  . 

Where  l.iuiel  bow’is  the  calm  recess. enclosL.*  pp.  96-r^97. 

I'he  hut  plact'  of  a  line  is  ccrtaliVly  an  omptmtie  pne,  but 
there  arc  soinc  ^nonosyllablcs,  hrt^T^^er  cmpliatrcally  ineaiu, 
which  ou^ln  np|.,io  occLip;^^  it.  'AVc  yaiinot  lltorefore  bring 
oursclvis  to  admire  the  in  nvIhcIi  Mrs.  L.  lias  ex  pressed 

Ikm'  deierminatiou  of  Ulosir.g  MVp 

*  Blest  the  nrmn  ! — and  blest  in  he— «nd  shall  —  / 

In  ipitc  h'f  t>K‘  gtvat ‘Vulgar  and  the  small.’  p.  99. 

T  he  ch'sin  :  couplet  of  this  pasisage  is  worthy  of  the  first. 

‘  '1  his.  this  is  Edmund  Burke— ^ind  diis  his  creed 
i  his  is  sublime  jfui  bi'autiful  iodied  !  p.  JOO. 

ddiis  potMii  on  Beaconshrlil  \va.s  pnMentrtd  in  MS.  to  Mr.  B. 
who  vt  r\  cmiricoiisly  sent  a  letter  to  Mrs.  !..  then  Mis^  Shacklr- 
ton,  cxore.ssivc  of  his  thanks,  atiil  his  adndration  of  her  ge¬ 
nius.  He  savs  the  verses  are  sonic  of  ilic  most  heaiitilul 
and  m«  st  original  that  have  for  'inanv  years  been  mad»‘  upon 
anv  place  or  anv  iK*rsons.'’  It  is  piobaule  Mr.  B.  did  not  siip- 
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pose  that  tlic  yer^s  would  afterwaxcis  be  sent  abroad  into  the 
i\orld,  accompanied  with  his  friendly  critique  upon  them. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  should  operate  as  a  caution  with 
some  of  our  manuscript  poets,  not  to  mistake  the  applaust*  of 
private  and  complaisant  friends,  as  an  earnest  of  a  uu*ed  of 
praise  from  the  public 

There  is  another  letter  from  Burke  printed  in  this  volume, 
which  came  more  from  his  heart  than  the  one  rt*ft*rred  vo 
above.  It  wa^,  Mrs.  L.  observes,  dictated  h^-  him  in  his 
last  illness,  ami  signed  by  his  tremulous  hand.”  Our  readers 
will  he  pleased  to  see,  in  the  fol  owin'^;  pasNage,  with  what 
seriousness  and  humility  he  looked  forward’  to  his  departure 
from  the  world,  ^ 

*  P.  S.  I  have  been  at  Bath  for  these  four  months  to  no  purpose  j  and 
am  thi.*ref>rc  to  be  removed  to  my  own  house  at  Beaconsfield  to.morrow, 
to  b*n-irora  habitation  more  permanent,  humbly  and  fearfully  hoping 
that  oiy  better  part  may  find  a  b^er  mansioo,’  p. 

The  p  K!ui  111  this  cblle^cti'm  most  tes'Tving  of  attention,  is 
a  Latin  composition  written  in  the  fifteenth  cmitury,  under 
the  title  of  tiitMliirtocudi  Eni*id  by  Malfei  Vegio  (called  in- 
co?rectly  by  Mrs.  L.,  Ma  ffiMs).  It  is  insertul  ^is  an  accotnpaiii- 
meat  to  Mrs.  L.’s  poetical  tratislation.  As  the  Latin  piece  is 
not  common,  our  readers  may  not  he  dlspIc^^seJ  witli  a  brjyf 
account  of  it,*  ■  *  • 

It  has  bcvUi  often,  obs'Tved,  tliat^  Virgil  ends  his  grind 
poem  too  abruotly,  and  disappoints  the  curiosity  ^and  expec- 
tation  of  the  render,  who  wishes  to  dwell  a  little  qn.  the 
happy  union  which  must  have  Uikeu  place  between  JEncas 
and  Lavitiia,  upon  the  d’•ath  of  Turnqs  The  Homan  poet 
M'ems  to  have  thought,  like  a  rec«*nt  'bard  of  our  own  country, 
that  all  obstacles  to  tlieir  nuptials  being  removed,  there  was 
no  need  of  describing  so  plain  a  consetpieiice  as  the  marriage* 

‘  Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid  * 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  lx*  said 
That  king  and  kinsman  did  agree 
lo  bless  fair  Clara'iA  constaocy,  Ac. 

Maffei  was  of  itpinion,  however,  that  the  /Encid  ought  to 
have  been  prolonged,  and  thcr -fore  composed  a  liiirteenth 
hook,  in  winch  lie  has  de^i  rilieil  not  only  the  byn^'iieals  of 
tile  Trojan  hero,  but  intioduced  evcral  other  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  mav  be  naturally  supposed  to  liave  liaf)- 
pened.  It  wiis  a  formulahle  cut<  rpi  ize.  A  |>oet  runs  a  risk 
of  being  treble  ridh  uious,  when  be  olKrudes  himself  into  a 
comparison  with  another  of  ftrsi  rate  cxecdlencc,  an<l  under¬ 
take''',  a>  it  were,  to  wield  a  cu'Htu^  vicforiiHisly*  laid  down  : 

•  There  is  a  travestie  of  thU  poem  in  **  English  Hi*libniitic”  verstf, 
v/hich  scarcely  itwriu  th’u  cuiiory  aoticc. 
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*  Hie  victor  c3C8tus  artemque  repono/  JEn.  v.  484'. 

arc  oxnrcKsions  not  more  ajjpiiiable  to  Entellus  as  a  wrestler, 
than  to  Virp;il  as  a  poet. 

It  ea’tnoi  of  course  be  expectCil,  that  the  Italian  has  pre- 
served  the  characteristic  majesty  and  splendour  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  bard  ;  but  there  is  a  larj^c  proportion  of  good  poetry  in 
the  coiii|K>sition,  and  it  is  certainly  a  liappy  imitation  of  the 
Virgil  ian  manner.  The  author  deserves  much  credit  for  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  ideas,  and  maintaining  the  characters  of  Virgil. 
iTEneas  disjdays  the  same  paramount  regard  to  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  the  same  steady  serenity  of  mind  with  a  mixture  of 
"cnerous  ami  benevolent  feelings.  He  beautifully  excuses 
Turnus  for  his  hostility  to  himself,  while  he  contemplates  the 
charms  of  I.avinia,  whose  hand  the  Uutulian  prince  had  beea 
desirous  of  obtaining. 

*  Ut  vidit,  primo  aspectu  stupefactus  inhxsit ; 

£t  secum  I'uroi  casus  mlseratus  acerbos, 

Qui«  baud  parv4  spe  ductust  ovans  in  prcslia  tantos 

Cinsset  motus>  duiisque  arsisset  in  armis.’  1.  470-473.  pp.  62,63. 

The  old  Latinus  still  dwells  ujKjn  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  witli  a  due  regard  to  omens,  and  a  little  compunc* 
tious  feeling  for  his  conduct  to  Turnus.  The  vanquished 
rival  of  i^ineuN  is  rendered  interesting  in  his  overthrow,  a:id 
several  ciicumstancos  are  introduced  to  excite  compassion  for 
his  unhappy  fate.  When  the  fierce  and  unfeeling  Drances 
abuses  his  memory,  the  poet  takes  care  to  reprobate  his  ia» 
decent  insults. 


*  ■■■■  niraium  erepti  pro  funcre  Turni 

Exultans  ;*  1.  330. 


The  reflexions  of  Latiiins  over  the  dead  body  of  Turnus, 
are  just  and  pleasimj,  thougli  rather  resembling  the  copious- 
ness  of  Lucan,  than  the  concise  and  comprAensive  apos¬ 
trophe  of  Virgil. 

‘ - Qunntos  humnna  negotia  motus 

Altcrnasque  vices  miscent  !  quo  turbine  fertur 
V’ita  horn  num!  O  frag’lia  damnosa  superbia  sceptri ! 

O  furor !  O  nimium  dominandi  innata  cupido, 

Mortides  quo  caeca  vehis  ^  quo  gloria  tantis 
Inflatos  transfers  animos  quaesita  periclis  ? 

Quoi  iccum  insidias,  quot  mortes,  quanta  malorum 
M.ignonim  tormenui  geris  f  quot  tela,  quot  enscs 
Ante  oculof  (si  cemis)  habes?  heu  dulce  venenum, 

Et  mundi  let  halts  honos  !  heu  tristia  regni 
N'unera,  quz  hiud  parvo  con  stent ;  ik  grandia  rcrum 
Pondera,  qux  nunquam  placidam  promittere  pacem, 

Nve  nquK'in  cooferre  queant !  heu  sortit  aceite 

Et  mitrrx  regale  decus,  niagnoque  timori 

SupjH)sito^  regum  casus  paciquf  orgatov  !*  I.  143-«»1^7* 
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The  scene  of  Daunus  mourning  over  the  remains  of  hisson, 
so  closely  resembles  the  behaviour  of  Evander  on  a  similar 
occasion,  that  it  may  be  called  taiitolo^jy  when  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  i^lneid.  The  poet  departs  too  from  nature,  in 
the  expressions  which  he  ascribes  to  the  disconsolate  father  ; 
a  fault  of  which  the  accurate  Virgil  is  never  guilty. — 
After  a  course  of  impassioned  exclamations,  Dnunus  de* 
sceiuls  into  grave  sententious  reflexions  on  the  levelling 
power  of  death,  and  the  changeful  and  precarious  nature  of 
human  affairs.  When  the  first  transports  of  grief  are  past, 
it  is  natural  enough  for  the  afflicted  to  moralize  ;  but  while 
the  agony  of  distress  remains  in  all  its  intenseness,  the  suf¬ 
ferer  never  thinks  of  drawing  general  conclusions  and  form¬ 
ing  elaborate  sentiments.  The  heart  is  exerciseil  at  such  a 
time,  and  not  the  understanding.  If  utterance  be  found,  it  is 
only  for  exhausting  and  reiterating  expressions  of  sorrow,  and 
exaggerating  the  value  of  what  is  lost. 

.Matfvi  has  been  guilty  of  another  impropriety,  in  carrying 
on  his  relation  to  the  death  and  apotheosis  of  ^^neas,  many 
years  after  his  settlement  in  Italy.  This  is  in  truth  prolong¬ 
ing  the  i^lncid.  It  .is  not  beginning  at  the  egg  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  hut  itfis  equally  blamcahle  in  the  other  extreme. 
He  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  bringing  his  curious 
reader  to  the  celebrated  wedding. 

The  person  and  behaviour  of  the  intended  bride,  %fhen  in¬ 
troduced  to  if*meas  previous  to  her  marriage,  a  fine  occasion 
for  a  blaze  of  poetical  fire,  are  but  poorly  described.  Per¬ 
haps  tlie  poverty  of  the  passage  struck  our  mirftls  more  for¬ 
cibly,  on  account  of  bearing  in  memory  the  delightful  paint¬ 
ing  of  Statius,  when  the  daughters  of  Adrastus  are  brought 
in  before  Polynices  and  Tydeus. 

‘  Ibant  insignes,  vultuque  habituque  verendo, 

Candida  purpuream  fusx  super  ora  ruborem, 

Dejcctacquc  genas.  Tacitc  subit  illc  supremus 
Virginitatis  amor,  primaeque  modcstia  culpx 
Confundit  Tultus.  Thcb.  11.  230. 

l.avinia  in  so  very  delicate  a  conjuncture,  has  not  the  grace 
to  blush.  The  only'  thing  vve  are  told  of  her  is,  that  she  came 
in  with  downcast  eyes.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  suppose, 
that  the  partiality  and  attentions  of 'Furnus  had  not  been  with¬ 
out  effect,  and  that  she  could,  without  hypocrisy,  mingle 
her  expressions  of  regret  with  those  of  iier  father  and  her  in¬ 
tended  husband,*  for  the  death  of  the  Rutulian  prince.  ^ 
The  translation  of  this  poem  resembles  the  other  compo¬ 
sitions  of  Mrs  Lead  ben  ter :  it  is  void  of  spirit  and  elegance. 
In  one  place  the  meaning  is  mistaken  :  tins,  however,  is  not 
a  fault  of  Mrs.  L.  but  of  Uie  gentJcuian  vvho  gave  her  a  lite¬ 
ral  translation. 
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We  cannot  close  these  oh-iorvations  without  preseniinjj  our 
readers  w'lth  a  literary  cMiriosi*y,  w!iich  w’e  found  toward  the 
'dose  of  the  volume.  The  title  runs  thus. 

-  De  her  faciendo 
ad 

Coa! brook  Valim, 

Auctore  Ricardo  Shcuklcton. 

and  the  four  first  lines  are  these : 

\ 

‘  Nocte,  solicitus,  Icntus,  fcasus  peragebani 
Ad  valleni  Coalbrook,  incomttatus,  iter, 

Vallcm  despexi  tandem  de  culmine  montisi 
Mens  &  inopino  capu  timorc  fuit :  p.  416* 

By  w’hat  prosodiacal  license  the  last  syllable  in  nocte  is  made 
lonir,  and  the  second  in  imrpino^  we  are  not  authorised  to  say^ 
This  we  certainly  may  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert,  that  we 
have  never  seen  such  a  copy  of  verses  in  print  before,  nor 
even  iti  manuscript,  except  among  the  unfiedged  and  literally 
nonsensical  versifiers  in  a  school. 

Art.  VII.  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  on  Subjects  re¬ 
lative  to  tJie  Husbandry  and  Int  roal  Improvement  of  the  Country, 

Vol.  V.  I’art  I.  8vo.  pp.  334.  Price  Tis.  bds.  Nicol,  1807. 

J\  this  volume  of  miscellaneous  communications  to  tlic 

Board  of  Agrienhure,  we  observe  with  pleasure  that  more 
care  has  In'eii  taken  to  wdect  such  papers  as  were  worthy 
to  meet  the  public  eye,  than  in  some  of  the  preceding  volumes. 
'There  are  sixteen  ilisiinct  articles,  which  we  will  enumerate 
in  their  order,  adding  a  few  obsenations  on  those  v\hieh 
seem  to  require  comment. 

I.  An  Account  of  the  Moss  Iinpvovcninx^s  of  John  Wilkinson^ 

Esq.  of  Castleheud  in  Lancasfihc.  By  Sir  .lolm  Sinclair, 
Bart.  'This  was  a  spiriU'd  iindertHkinix,  by  which  500  acres  of 
barren  waste  have  been  raided  from  the  value  of  *2(1.  per 
acre  (the  liberty  ol  pasturing,  which  wa.s  tinly  praeticahle 
in  frosty  weather,  had  been  olVcred  at  I  p/.  per  acre)  to  :iOs^ 
and  upwards.  The  worthy  Baronet  has  added  an  appendix 
relative  to  tlic  itnproveinent  of  some  mossy  lands  of  his  own  iii 
fhiithnes^  ;  with  some  observations  by  an  experienced  farmer  in 
tliat  county  on  tlie  improvement  of  similar  lands  by  means  of 
ftn^t.  *  .  ,  .  ,  • 

II.  A  Pliin  for  nnproi'itti!  the  ^ro-ui/t  cjJures,  By  IMr.  Tho« 

mas  Herod,  of  North  Creak,  Norlb.k.  i 

III.  Conipat'ison  of  the  expenses  (f  ct ruble  laml  in  \790.dnd 
1804.  This  art  cle  ^extends  to  upwards  of  100  paries,  aud. 
conuiins  a  number  of  usi'ful  tables  of  tin*  comparative. rates  of 
labour,  tUhe,  rciif,  8tc.  at  those  two  periods.  The  rwult /ip- 
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bC)  inMiKngl^lMi  ibe  follovvidi'  «venige*hs€  b» 
Iglii^pbcc;  on  kbouff  47(ip«r  cent,  cm  artimn'a  wcirk  41 ,  on 
rff>4  fy  ^  on  tjtiie4»§},  ow  ratrs  9V  on  thci  cultivation  of  ara. 
Wf  Unil  3^,  on  inanai»e  per  cent;  And  ht  Scotland, 
on  labmir  56^^,  on  aitiWs  work  65,  rni  ret)t'T3;  on  rates  69^{. 
and  tin  nianirrc  89  per  cent.  Hehcc  it  is  smetf  ttrattho  general 
average  rise  in  Engfand  has  been  52J,  aftd  V6  Scotland  10  per 
cefH ;  yet  we  cannot  reconcile  this  with,  the  opinions  pretty 
generally  expressed,  from  various  quarters,  by  the  correspon¬ 
dents  of  the  ooard,  in  the  eatracts  from  tbinn  metiers  given 
under  the  head  of  additional  information  qp  this  subject,  Uiat 
the  increased  expenses  which  fall  on  the  agriculturist  since 
the  year  1790 amount  to  about  one  third  or  33}  per  cent.  ,  ^The 
general  imprtSsion  which  this  article  seenis  a(i<1i)ted  to  convey 
IS,  that  the  situation  of  the  farmers  now  is  miicn  worse  than  \n 
1790:  Mr.  Robert  May,  in  aletter  from  the  district  of  Mearns 
in  Scotland,  candidly  avows,  and  very  jKron’gly  maintains,  a 
contrary  opinion ;  which  is  the  more  reimirkable,  as  it  is  in 
opposition  to  the  general  ttmor  of  all  the  papers  in  this  vo¬ 
lume,  on  the  relative  situation  of  tlie  airricultural  interests  of 
ihe  country. 

IV.  An  account  of  the  produce  of  milk  and  butter  from  a  cote 

the  property  cf  William  Cramp  of  Leurs,  An  intelligent  article, 
which  would  be  usi'ful  in  leaching  cottagers  tlie  most  prohtable 
method  of  keeping  a  cow ;  the  produce  of  1  rood  29  perch  of 
land,  with  about  300  bushels  of  grains  and  half  that  quantity  of 
bfin,  being  made,  under  the  nianagcincnt  here  speciGed,  to 
keM  the  cow  at  all  times  in  good  condition  for  the  butcher, 
and  to  yield  a  clear  profit  of  4l/.  1  \  d,  in  one  season. 

V.  On  the  means  of  supplying  milk  for  the  poerr.  By  J.  C. 
Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  This  memoir  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  farmers  or  graziers  who  reside  near  any  populous  town. 
Mr.  Curwen  proves  it  to  be  a  profitable,  as  web  as  a  philan¬ 
thropic  plan,  in  such  a  vicinity,  to  unite  the  boslnoss  of  a  milk¬ 
man  to  that  of  a  farmer. 

VI.  An  acck)un(  of  the  vrvpro^ement  of  more  than  90  acres  ef 
lendf  lying  rtasfe.  By  Mr.  Pliillips,  of  Tym-y-sbos  near  Os- 
vrestry.  Tliough  this  paper  contains  nothing  remarkable  itt 
an  auric ultu nil  point  or  view,  the  following  ohsenations  are 
Worthy  of  notice*. 

*  The  thin  soil  upon’  these  vraslet  seems  to  how  beeii  created  by  the 
^ual  d(*caY  of  portionr  of  the  gorse  (fierze) ;  a  plaai  admirably  adcu- 
iMtd  to  produce,  and  afterwards  .to  detatn,  in  spite  of  rains  and  stoctniv 
die  rcgrtablc  cim)i,  upon  these  steep 'declivities.  Around  each  bush  o4F 
it  always  found  a  heap,  more  or  less  high#  of  exofllaot  toil.  Aod 
completely  do  ihrp'oltles  of  this  pUrn  defend  the  |(i‘a)Mi»  that 
^ongit  from  the  atuckt  of  sheeps  that*  the  earth  produced  ^  thK«MC« 
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cealve  decay  of  fej^ctable  matter  conttantly  ^accumulate*,  and  renderi  luid, 
which  a  few  centuries  ajro  would  have  been'  unproductive,  proper  for  the 
growth  of  corn.  It  is  impossibk  to  traveiae  over^ur  fDOuntatos  witho« 
obsci  ving  how  wisely  thin^  are  cootnved  by  him  who  provides  for  ul  slL 
The  highest  mountains  of  North  Wah  a,,,  where  the  rock » does^  Dot  erery 
where  appear,  are  clothed  with  heath*  As  ages  roll  by,  the  soil  po* 
duced  by  the  annual  decay  of  portions  of  the  heath  becomes  ht  to  produce 
goiwc.  Where  soil  has  accumulated  in  sufHcieht  quantities  the  next  pro* 
lector  and  ferrilJzer  of  the  mounuins  is  fern.  Wherever  this  plant  non. 
rishei,  still  richer  quantities  of  vegetable  earth  are  every  year  adoed  to  the 
surface  soil ;  and  me  ground  is  rapidly  prepared  for  the  plough.’ 

VII.  Kxperimenii  made  at  the  request  of  the  bt^rd.  By  Mr. 
John  VVrignt. 

VIII.  Cvinmuvications  on  spring  xvheat.  There  are  six 
papers  on  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  premiums  oflfered 
ny  the  Board  for  the  cultivation  of  spring  wheat.  It  has  often 
erroneously  been  supposed,  that  every  kind  of  winter- wheat 
which  would  ripen  when  sown  in  February,  was  spring-wheat. 
It  is  however  a  distinct  kind.  The  genei*al  result  to  be  col¬ 
lected  from  these  communications  is  much  in  favour  of  ih 
cultivation  ;  and  a  good  suggestion  is  made  by  more  than 
one  of  these  agriculturists,  that  when  the  winter-wheat 
is  damaged  or  destroyed  in  patches,  it  would  he  a  simple  and 
easy  remedy  to  sow  some  spring  wheat  about  I.ady-day  in  the 
vacant  places,  and  rake  it  in  ;  as  it  is  sure  to  l>e  fit  to  cut  with 
the  other  wheat,  as  it  cannot  be  distinguished,  when  thn'sbed 
out,  and  cannot  hurt  the  quality  of  the  crop  unless  it  be  in- 
teniied  for  seed. 

IX.  (.n  the  mildai'in  reheat.  By  Mr.  W.  Jones  of  .Welling¬ 
ton,  So  ersetshire. 

X.  Additional  ecfinmuni cation  on  steaming  potatoes.  By  J. 

C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P. 

XI.  On  the  culture  qt  canrits.  By  the  Ri'v.  F.  F.ldridge. 

*  In  the  year  1800,  at  Bonvihtone,  in  GJan'organshirr,  being  is  want 
of  grass  for  a  little  V\  rlcit  ccw.  an  having  ten  beds  of  carrots  in  a  otw 
garden,  1  had  the  trpi.  of  iht  CHTrots  fiiowid  off,  so  as  not  to  injure  by  the 
scyt  e  the  he«d  or  ciowr  of  roots  ;  this  was  a  very  luxuriant  food  for 
the  cow.  Tie  carrot  apain  yiehtrt  a  fine  luxuiiant  green  head,  which 
I  treated  in  the  san  e  marntT  in  OctwU  r  1  found  when  the  carrot  itself 
was  uken  up  that  it  w  s  tquali)  as  Urge  and  heavy,  as  a  bed  which  I 
had  reserved  fn  ni  cuti  ng  was  Thx  gardener  who  had  been  averse  to  nw 
cutting  otf  the  tups,  waa  ccr%inct‘d  t  had  not  injured  the  root;  he  had 
an  oppoaunity  ut  hoeing  and  cUaning  ot  them  frocii  weeds  Utter  than  be 
could  N  hen  they  •  ad  tfu  ii  to])s  on  them.  1  am  therefore  convinced  by 
experience,  thai  the  agriculturist  who  grows  a  qu<*otity  ofcanots.  loses 
a  ^  reat  quantity  of  most  excellent  green  todder  for  his  cattle  by  0^ 
mowing  the  tops  of  his  carrots  off  twice  within  the  year*’ 

*  Xll.  On  horses  and  oxen.  By  Mr.  R.  Emerson. 
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XIV.  .dn  iS.siiy  on  (he  cultlvutiOn  of  potatoes,  f^y  the  Kcv. 
Kilnunid  ('art'vri^ht.  I’oo  miu  li  cucunraj^omL'ni  cannot  Ik! 
pivffi  to  tiu' cnltivaiion  of  tliis  inosi  oxcolK’in  rvH)t.  It  uHords 
nuholcsomc  and  abundant  nulrinunit  for  man  aivd  boast.  It. 
is  tin*  host  fallow  or  preparation  for  wheat and  will  gvow  in 
almost  ar^v  soil  or  sittmtion ;  its  seed  time  extends  throtij;Ii 
five  months,  and  it  posst‘>ses  powers  of  propn'^aiion  superior 
to  tho^c  of  anv  other  esenlent.  Tins  iie^t'ninns  <*ss;«y  does  not 
imlecil  tlnow  innch  new  lioht  on  the  subject,  hni  it  is  eoinprc- 
hciisivc  and  instructive. 

1'lic  ])otatoe  is  a  plant  remarkably  tenneions  of  life,  and  Dr. 
Cartwright  mentions  its  possessing  a  principle  of  vitality  or 
self-propagation,  which  few  persons,  it  is  believed,  suspet  t. 

‘  In  looking  over  some  potatoes,*  he  says,  ‘  which  were  ^oing  to  be 
planted,  I  observed  on  several  of  them  small  buds  breaking  out  where 
there  was  no  appearance  of  an  eye;  these  I  cut  out  and  pl.mted,  all  of  . 
whi:h  grew  and  produced  potatoes.  Willing  to  ince  this  principle  of 
vitality  to  the  source,  1  took  a  number  of  potatoes,  which,  after  paring  off 
the  rind,  I  cut  into  cubes  of  about  an  inch  square.  These  cubes  being 
kept  in  a  dry  place  for  a  day.  or  two,  that  they  might  heal  over,  were 
planted  in  the  same  manner  as  common  cuttings.  Of  these,  two  thirds  :it 
least  produced  healthy  vigorous  plants,  and  came  to  maturity.  How  is 
this  to  l>e  accounted  for  ?  Do  the  cmbiy*o-plants  extend  themselves  in  all 
dijvctions  from  the  eyes  through  the  whole  parenchymatous  substance  of 
the  pot.'itoe,  converting  it,  ns  it  wTrC,  into  a  vegetable  polypus  ^  Thw  is 
nothing  obvious  to  the  eye  at  least,  that  leads  to  any  such  hypothesis,' 

XV.  On  the  snhjecf  of  weeding ;  or  the  iinprcreemcnts  to  he 
ffffcted  in  agneidture  hy  the  c.itir potion  oj  xaceds.  15y  Mr.  W. 
Pitt  (d  W^olvcrhamjiton.  No  loss  than  55  sorts  of  woods  art 
described  in  this  piaper,  as  infesting  corn  lands,  and  a  great 
inimher  of  others  are  mentioned  that  ought  to  be  extit  pated 
♦mm  meadows  and  leys.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  commonest  w'ceds  are  pointed  out,  as 
bavin'g  beneficial  uses  either  inhushandry  or  domestic  economy. 
^Ir.  Pitt  coineitles  with  the  President  iu  thinking,  “  tlnit 
5onic  regulation  of  police  for  fining  those,  who  harhonr  weeds 
the  seeds  ot  which  might  be  blown  into  llieir  neighbour's 
ground,  has  noinjnHticc  in  its  principle.” 

XV  1.  An  essay  on  the  production  and  consumption  of  corn  in 
ytynt  Britain  ;  its  population  ut  different  periods  ;  the  means 
^OLTcasing  human  ^uhitstence  ;  and  of  preventing  future  scarcities. 
by  Mr.  w.  Put  of  W'olverhampton.  'We  think  Mr  Pitt  has 
goiv  much  out  of  his  element  in  the  statistical  subjects  of  this 
His  jsiatements  seetn  deficient,  and  his  deduction*  in¬ 
conclusive.  He  estiuMtes  the  number  of  horses  in  England 
St  one  milliop.  Mr.  Curvven,  in  No.  V’.  makes  an  estimaie 
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grounded  on  the  returns  of  the  tax  office,  that  they  amount 
to  1,130,000  ;  of  these  Mr.  C.  calculates  that  one  million  are 
employed  in  husbandry  and  for  draught,  (900,000  and  upwards 
being  actually  entered,)  while  Mr.  P.  considers  600,000  as  a 
liberal  estimate.  The  conclusions  deduced  from  these  and 
other  deficient  data,  cannot  therefore  be  correct.  In  his  sixth 
chapter,  wlien  treating  of  the  improved  agricultural  and 
grazing  systems,  of  fallow  crops,  and  feeding  heavy  stock 
within  doors,  Mr.  P.’s  remarks  are  more  worthy  of  regard. 
He  is  miserably  wrong,  however,  where  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  little  advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  more 
general  substitution  of  oxen  for  horses  in  agriculture.  This 
error  principally  arises  from  his  assumption  of  erroneous  data; 
one  of  w  hich  is,  that  the  horses  used  in  agriculture  are  in  a  great 
measure  a  nursery  for  those  wanted  for  other  purposes;  the 
reverse  we  believe  is  quite  as  commonly  true.  His  eighth, 
on  gardens,  and  potatoe  and  cow  ground  for  labourers,  con¬ 
tains  many  useful  and  judicious  observations. 

'Fhe  Second  Part  of  this  Volume  will  probably  come  under 
our  notice  in  the  next  Number. 

Art.  VIII.  Mathematics  Simplified  and  practically  Illustrated^  by  the 
Adaptation  of  the  principal  Problems  to  the  ordinary  Purposes  of  Life, 
and  by  a  progressive  Arrangement,  applied  to  the  most  familiar  Objects 
in  tlie  plainest  Terms;  together  with  a  complete  Essay  on  the  Art  of 
Surveying  Lands,  &c.  by  such  Simple  Inventions,  as  may  for  ever 
banish  the  Necessity  of  costly  and  complex  Instruments.  By  Capu 
Thomas  Williamson,  Author  of  the  Wild  Sports  of  India.  8vo.  pp,  v. 
Price  9s.  l.ongman  and  Co.  1 808. 

JNSTKAI)  of  “  Mathematics  Simplified,”  the  valiant  author 
would  liave  sliewn  more  wisdom  and  honesty  if  he  had  pitched 
on  some  appropriate  title,  sunhvis  Mathematics  perplexed^  or 
Matlumatics  misrepresented,  or  Mathanaties  misunderstood,  or 
Mathematics  degraded;  and  we  would  seriously  recommend 
one  or  other  of  these  to  his  adoption,  should  any  of  his  friends 
advise  a  new’  edition  of  the  title  page, 

W'e  shf)uld  conjecture  that  ('apt.  W.  designed  to  give,  in  this 
book,  a  ft'w  problems  in  Practical  Geometry,  and  to  make  these 
preparatory  to  a  treatise  on  land-surveying,  oYi  levelling, 
mining,  and  limber  measiiiing  :  but  the  nature  of  his  produc¬ 
tion  makes  it  quite  certain  that  the  contents  of  his  cranium 
were  woefully  contused,  while  he  was  employed  in  executing 
his  intention.  He  begins,  secundum  artem,  with  definitions, 
or  rather  with  censuring  the  definitions  of  Euclid  and  other 
bunglers  of  early  times,  wdiich  he  says  ‘‘  are  too  vague  for 
the  uninstructed,  and  are  contrary  to  the  conviction  of  ib« 
proficient:”  and  then,  to  shew  how  far  his  own  definitions  are 
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from  every  thing  “  vague,”  and  how  consistent  with  “  the 
conviction  of  the  proficient,”  he  presents  a  few  specimens  : 
e.  g.  1.  A  (rue  cone  is  created  by  the  revolving^or  .spmtwi^  of 
a  triangle  on  its  centre^  supposing  the  point  to  serve  as  a  pivot, 
and  another  point  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  opposite  side !” 

2.  “  A  sphere  or  globe  is  a  solid  figure,  which,  hon'ever  takeiiy 
always  gives  the  same  girth  and  tlie  same  diameter  1”  After 
these,  he  proceeds  to  his  problems,  which  are  such  as  a  child 
stumbles  upon  at  the  very  threshold  of  mathematical  science, 
and  scarcely  two  of  which  the  captain  attempts  to  demon* 
strate:  the  poor,  despised,  inaccurate  Euclid,  however,  helps 
him  to  a  demonstration  of  one  “  prob/ejtii"  such  our  author, 
unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  denominates  the  theorem^ 
which  stands  as  the  47th  proposition  of  the  lirst  book  of  the 
Elements.  “  This  famous  problem^^'  says  the  scientific  Cap¬ 
tain,  “  seems  to  centre  in  itself  the  greater  part  of  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  prcceiling  ;  for  there  are  few  matters  hitherto 
treated  of,  wliich  do  not  come  into  either  its  formation  or  its 
solution  ;  hence  it  has  been  designated  “  the  pons  asi no¬ 
rum,”  or  the  “  ass’s  bridge.”  Now  as  all  our  readers  know 
that  the  5th  proposition,  and  not  the  47th,  is  the  celebrated 
bridge  in  (piestion,  they  will  naturally  suppose  that  the  warlike 
author  had  bathed  in  the  stream  that  runs  underneath  it;  and 
there,  unhappily  for  himself  and  the  public,  waslicd  aw’ay  his 
brains,  a  loss,  of  which  the  volume  before  us  furnishes 
so  many  striking  indications.  He  dot*s  not  forget,  however, 
though  “  dipped  in  Lethe’s  lake,”  to  shew  very  minutely  how  to 
draw  a  square  \  he  then  adds  “  Here  we  have  one  of  the  most 
difficult  operations  in  inathemaLics  [drawing  hyperbolas,  or 
parabolas,  or  finding  the  fluents  to  elliptic  transctnidentals,  wc 
suppose,  is  nothing  to  it]  ;  it  requires  the  utmost  nicetv  to 
describe  this  figure,  which  is  the  parent,  or  the  proof  of  at 
least  half  the  problems  in  use:”  Again,  “  A  square,  or  its 
derivative,  the  parallelogram  {vulgarly  termed  the  oblong 
square),  is  cither  the  basis,  or  is  connected  with  almost  every 
thing  in  use  among  us  — a  boiled  plum-pudding,  for  example, 
between  which  and  a  square  there  is  a  remarkably  close  con¬ 
nection. 

Capt.  Williamson,  after  exhibiting  a  few  more  “  problemSy^ 
such,  as  that  “  Parallellograms  of  equal  base  and  altitude  are 
equal  to  each  other,”  &c.  proceeds  to  treat  of  ellipses;  and 
soon  convinces  us  that  he  docs  not  know'  theditK’rence  between 
an  ellipse  and  an  oval,  though  lie  gives  a  rule  by  which  a 
dextrous  handler  of  a  pair  of  compasses  may  “  describe  an 
ellipsis  of  a  true  egg  Then  he  “  introduces  26  axioms 

to  the  student’s  notice  ;”  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  this 
^implifyifig  mathematician  knows  no  more  of  the  dificrence 
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bctu'fcn  an  axiom  and  a  proposition  susceptible  of  domonsti*a- 
tion,  than  of  tliat  between  a  problem  and  a  theorem  :  among 
\\\)>  sttf-nidoit  truths,  he  c* lasses  mimy  such  as  the  following : 
“  Angles  tli;u  are  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle  must  he 
equal  to  each  other.”  “  Kvery  cone  is  a  third  part  of  a  cylin¬ 
der,  having  the  same  base  and  ecpial  altitmle.”  “  Cones  attd 
evlitulers  being  u[)on  ctpial  bases,  arc  to  one  another  as  their 
altitudes.”  Sliould  tlie  valiant  (  aptain  ever  favour  the  world 
with  a  trealisi^  on  ^^l^ononiV,  we  w«)iihl  recommend  hint  to 
assume  as  axioms,  that  the  sun  is  a  hundred  tnilliotts  of  tniles 
from  the  earth,  that  the  s(]uares  of  the  |K.‘riodic  times  of  the 
planets  are  as  ih(*  cubes  of  tlicir  tiistances  from  the  cetitral 
i>odv,  and  that  the  force  of  attraction  varies  inversely  as- 
the  s(|uai\  s  of  the  ilistattees  from  such  body  :  which  would 
nma/tnglv  simvlifj/  that  iniiTcsting  seitnice. 

Our  author’s  treatise  on  surveying  we  <lo  ttot  profess  to 
nndersliind  :  for  h;s  direetior.s  an*  very  obscure,  atid  the  ilhig- 
trative  etehi!ig>  are  I'xeerablv  bad  atid  iitcorrect.  V\'e  cannot 
help  ohserving,  however,  that  he  is  rather  tlnphilo^ophieally 
enraged  again>i  a  hrotlier  pioneer  among  the  thiekt  is  and  furze 
bushes  of  seienee,  a  I^lr.  \V’illiam  Davis,  of  whom  we  know'  no 
erinn*  or  folly  except  that  he  has  been  adventurous  enough  to 
divi*  under  the  same  pons  a^inonim,  when*  we  fancied  vve  spied 
(’aptain  W  illiamson  bathing  a  short  time  ago. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  volinne,  our  simplifier  of  mathc- 
■•matics  gives  directions  for  pre]>:iring  colours,  t^c.  telling  us, 
lor  instance,  that  “  whiti!  is  a  ho(hj  colour,  generallv  made  of 
white  lead,  wl  icii  turns  nltimaU‘lv  to  a  dirty  black.”  In  an 
appendix  to  anew’  edition,  we  tiiink  he  might  cnrieii  the 
thcmatu'iil  sciences,  i)y  giving  a  lecture  upon  blacking  hoots, 
auvl  cutting  out  pantaloons  according  to  the  ctprulisiant  ordi¬ 
nate  metfioil.  'riien  indeed  his  performanee  would  “  siift- 
cienrly  diqjlay  its  utility  and  importani'O,  especially  among 
those  who  are  horn  ^cntkmoi^’'^  and  “  mean  to  fellow  up 
the  study  to  the  fountain  l’"*ad.” 

Hut  wt*  must  dwell  no  longi  r  on  such  trash.  W"e  Idaiuc 
jiot  the  C  aptain  for  his  ignorance  ;  in  itself  be  an  ob- 

jei'l  of  compassion,  ami  especially  if  eonnectcil  uiih  docility 
and  tnodesty  ;  hot  rtie.  arrogant  airs  and  pretensions  to  author¬ 
ship  of  an  ignorant  tiian,  are.  iii.->i  ohjcets  of  eordemnation. 
d\>  have  exjucssed  our  ojilmon  h  ss  liisiineily  would  have 
heeii  a  hn  ai  h  ot  our  pn!)!ic  diitv,  ami  a  depaviure  Iroin  the 
maxim  ot'  ilie  excellent  diidge  Dab:;  Wdien  I  fnd  my>elf 
iuclined/’  ^ays  he,  “  to  pity  a  ciiminal,  lei  me  rcmcmbci  that 
^lieic  i'*  hkcwjst*  a  piiv  dm*  to  t!ic  counMw 
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Art.  IX.  Fragments  tn  Prose  and  Verse  :  hy  a  young  Lady,  lately  de¬ 
ceased.  Wiih  some  Account  of  her  Life  and  Cluracter,  bv  the  Author 
of  “  Sermons  on  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity.*'  Sc  ond 
Edition.  8vo.  pp.  liL’O.  Price  6s.  Cruttwcll  and  Co.  ilatch.  rd,  1808. 

IJ KFOUL  \vc  had  time  to  notice  tliis  very  interesting  little 
^  work,  the  first  edition  was  sold  off ;  and  those  who  have 
liiul  the  pleasure  of  perusing  it,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  earlincss  and  e.xtont  of  the  deinuiul,  or  to  ilecide  whe¬ 
ther  its  immediate  success  may  he  reckoned  on  as  the  ])ledge 
of  its  extensive  cireniation  and  celebrity.  It  ilescrilies  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  few  will  be  able  to  contemplate  without  tljc  most 
lender  and  salutary  emotions  a  character  of  juvenile  and 
female  loveliness,  animated  with  tin*  most  amiairle  sensibilities, 
adorned  with  the  riciicst  aceoiiiplishmcnts,  eni’ohled  by  a 
signal  success  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  sanciilietl  by 
a  zealous  attachie.ent  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  piety,  endeared 
by  adver>iiy  and  languishing  illni*ss,  and  finally  invested  with 
tlic  perfeeiit)!!  of  beauty  and  brightness  as  it  is  caught  up 
from  the  earth  to  a  premature  immortality.  llo))eless  must 
he  the  condition  of  that  heart,  in  which  such  an  object  can 
fail  to  excite  a  higher  reverence  for  female  worth,  a  pungent 
sense  of  iideriority  and  defect,  ami  a  solemn  lesolve,  at  least, 
to  \\ ithdraw  every  faculty  from  ilissipation  and  indolence,  and 
stimulate  it  to  the  most  active  prosecution  of  thi;  most  worthy 
purposes.  Indeed  we  have  seldetn  iraM  wiili  a  puhlication,  of 
which  the  indirect  influence  seemed  likelv  to  he  .soetVectnal  and 
heneficent  ;  and  wt;  shall  he  lia|>py  if  oer  recommendation 
.‘•honld  avail  to  exlctul  the  spliere  of  that  probahK*  influence 
to  every  school  and  juvenile  library  in  the  kingdom. 

All  excess  of  delicacy,  we  think,  has  induced  the  fair  editor 
to  ih‘>ignate  her  amiahle  friend  hv  the  initial  only  of  a  name 
which  should  rank  with  the  Agnois  and  the  Carters.  For  tliis 
httle  breach  <d  duty  to  tln‘  repntalion  of  her  sex,  it  would  he 
an  appropriate  punishment  to  disclost!  liei  nv. n  name,  and 
tlio>e  of  several  respect.ihle  friends,  w  ho  are  .  iso  distingnisfit  d 
in  the  course  of  tht*  jiuhlicalion  hv  single  IcUers.,  W'e  shall 
content  onr>eives  with  staling,  that  the  name  of  tlje  lamentcMi 
antln^r  of  iliese  fragnKUits  was  b.lizaheth  Smith.  Sh  •  was  horn 
of  (»pulent  parents,  Di’ce^inhcr,  1776  ;  and  I  cr  family  resided, 
for  a  consiilcrahle  time,  at  tfie  heautilnl  st»at,  called  Pierce- 
held.  Her  lather  was  cngagc*d  in  a  hanking  cemcern,  and 
shared  in  the.  misfortune  which  helel  many  estahlishments  of 
that  nature,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  i7Li!^  He 
then  cnti  red  the  army  ;  and  his  ilaiigliter,  after  enjoyi ng  the 
insli uetions  of  Mrs.  i'lowdler,  at  Hath,  mxompimled  her  oa- 
I'miis  Willi  the  regiment  to  Ireland.  I  he  family  aftcrw;  i\ls 
•uuved  to  Conway,  and  other  stations,  whicii  it  is  umiecessuiy 
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to  ik'lail.  At  the  time  of  leaving  Picrcetield,  Miss  S.  uaiii 
“  well  actjnainted  with  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  and 
had  made  con>idcrahle  progress  in  il)e  study  of  geometry. 
She  excelled  in  every  tfjing  she  aitempttd.  She  drew  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  and  vas  completely  mistress  of  per>peetive.  Her 
musical  talents  were  very  uncommon  ;  she  played  remarkahly 
well  V)oih  on  the  piano-forte  and  harp.”  Hni  it  was  after  this 
period,  that  she  made  the  piincijial  advances  in  studies  of  a 
more  solitl  kind.  She  was  led  by  an  accomplished  frit  nd  to  the 
study  of  the  German  language,  of  whiclt  she  became  very’ 
fond,  and  aetjuired  an  extensive  knowletlge.  Before  tins  time, 
she  had  studied  Spanish  :  “  When  she  was  with  us,”  says 

llic  editor, 

‘  She  seemed. to  read  it  vithout  difficulty,  and  some  hours  every  morn¬ 
ing  before  brea^  fast  were  devoted  to  these  studies.  She  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages  during  the  following 
winter,  when  a  very  fine  dictionary  and  grammar,  m  the  possession 
of  her  Prod  er,  led  her  thoughts  to  Oriental  literature  She  began  to 
study  Lttin  and  Greek,  in  the  year  1794,  when  Mr.  excellent 

library,  and  impioving  conversation,  opened  to  her  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  information.  She  studied  Hebrew  from  my  MotherN  Bible,  with 
the  assistance  of  Parkhurst ;  but  she  had  no  regular  instruction  in  any 
language  except  French.  Her  love  of  Ossian  led  her  to  acquire  some 
knowl^ge  of  the  Lrse  language,  but  the  want  of  books  made  it  impos* 
biblc  for  her  to  pursue  that  study  as  far  as  she  wished.*  p.  25. 

It  would  staiilo  many  fair  leticr  writers,  to  tiiui  .such  a  sen¬ 
tence  as  this  in  a  sprightly  reply  from  a  young  lady  just  of 
age : 

‘  If  you  want  to  consult  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  any  p.irticular  passage,  let  me  know.  Mr.  C —  has  a  very  fine  one, 
printed  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  the  language  is  so  very  like  the  He¬ 
brew,  and  where  it  dilTers  from  that,  so  like  the  Arabic,  that  1  can  read  it 
very  wtU.*  pp.  70,  71. 

It  might  astonish  them  still  more  to  find  tliat  the  young 
lady  was  neither  “  a  tright”  nor  a  pedant.” 

‘  Her  person  and  manners  were  extremely  pleasing,  with  a  pensive 
softness  of  countenance  that  indic.ated  deep  reflection  ;  but  her  extreme 
timidity  conce.a  ed  the  most  extraordinary  talents  th  t  ever  fell  under  my 
observdtion — With  all  these  acquiremen.s  she  was  perfectly  fen  ininc  in 
lier  disposition  ;  eleg.mt,  modest,  gentle,  and  affectionate  ;  nothing  was 
negUcied,  which  a  woman  ought  to  know;  no  duty  was  omitted,  which 
her  situation  in  life  lequired  her  to  perform.  But  the  part  of  her  character 
on  v.'hich  I  dwell  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  is  that  exalted  piety, 
which  seemed  always  to  raise  her  above  this  world,  and  taught  her, 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  resign  its  riches  and  its  pleasures  almost  w  ithout 
regret,  and  to  support  with  dignity  a  very  unexpected  change  of 
situation. For  some  years  before  her  death  the  Holy  Scripture  was 
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hff  principal  itudy,  and  the  translated  from  the  Hebrew  the  whole  book 
of  Job,  &c.  &c.  How  far  she  succeed  to  this  attempt  I  am  not 
qualified  to  judge  ;  but  the  benefit  which  she  derired  from  these  studies 
roust  be  evident  to  those  who  witnessed  the  patience  and  resignation 
with  which  she  supported  a  long  and  painful  illness,  the  sweet  attention 
which  she  always  shewed  to  the  feelings  of  her  parents  and  friends,  and 
the  heavenly  composure  with  which  she  looked  forward  to  the  awful 
chantre  which  has  now  removed  her  to  a  world,  ‘  where  (as  one  of  her 
friends  observes)  her  gentle,  pure,  and  enlightened  spirit  will  find  itself 
more  at  home  than  in  this  land  of  shadows.’  &c.  &c.  pp.  210.  211. 

« It  is  astonishing  how  she  found  time  for  all  she  acquired,  and  all  she 
accomplished.  Nothing  was  neglected  ;  tliere  was  a  scrupulous  attention 
to  all  the  minutijc  of  her  sex;  for  her  well  regulated  mind,  far  from 
despising  them,  considered  them  as  a  part  of  that  system  of  perfection 
at  which  she  aimed ;  an  aim  which  was  not  the  result  of  vanity,  nor  to 
attract  the  applause  of  the  world  :  no  human  being  ever  sought  it  less, 
or  was  more  entirely  free  from  conceit  of  every  kind.*  p.  179. 


We  are  strongly  disposed  to  admit  this  testimony  in  its  full 
meaning,  though  the  witnesses  were  too  nearly  related,  and 
too  affectionately  attached,  to  be  exempt  from  all  suspicion  of 
partiality.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Miss  S.  acquired  an 
accurate  grammatical  knowledge  of  all  the  languages  which 
she  was  able  to  read  (sec  p.  91) ;  but  the  translations  from  the 
German  and  the  Hebrew,  inserted  in  this  volume,  arc  highly 
crediiable  to  her  proficiency  in  both  languages.  Of  her  strong 
and  acute  understanding,  of  her  determined  and  vigorous  ap- 
plication,  and  of  her  many  excellent  moral  qualities,  the  hook 
affords  unquestiouahlc  proofs.  Her  attainments,  unusually 
various  and  extensive  as  they  were,  would  doubtless  have 
been  far  greater,  if  the  .circumstances  of  her  situation  had 
more  happily  co-operaieJ  witli  the  energy  and  perseverance  of 
lier  mind.  VVe  ought  not  to  omit  the  following  characteristic 
anecdote. 


‘  Elizabeth  told  me  one  evening  that  she  did  not  perfectly  undersund 
what  is  said  in  Bonnycastle,  page  91,  of  Kepler’s  celebrated  escalation, 
by  which  he  discovered  that  the  squares  of  tlic  periods  of  the  planets  are 
in  proportion  to  the  cubes  of  their  distances.  She  wanted  to  know  how 
to  make  use  of  this  rule,  but  1  confessed  my  in.ibility  to  assist  her. 
When  I  came  down  to  breakfast  at  nine  the  next  morning,  I  found  her 
with  a  folio  sheet  of  paper  almost*  covered  with  figures ;  and  1  disco¬ 
vered  that  she  rose  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  by  means  of  Bonnycasde's 
Arithmetic,  had  learnt  to  extract  the  cube  root,  and  had  afterwards  calcu¬ 
lated  the  periods  and  distances  of  several  planets  so  as  clearly  to  shew 
the  accuracy  of  Kepler’s  rule,  and  the  method  of  employing  it.*  pp.  23,  2^. 

The  melancholy  tale  of  her  fatal  illness  must  be  given  in 
few  words  ;  and  wc  are  happy  that  it  is  not  chargeable  on  the 
iirdour  with  which  she  pursued  her  studies,  so  as  to  be  cited 
ail  e.xcusc  for  indolence,  but  only  on  an  imprudent  in- 
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citil^cncft  '\hich  is  sr^flficiontly  comn^on  ilic  niost  idle 

and  uacnlti Vwic*:l .  lier  own  i'lcconnt  ol  th**  disorder  may 
a<  an  uScUd  warning:  One  very  I»ot  f'vonintr 

Jnlv,"  says  she,  •*  I  look  a  hoc^k,  imd  walked  aUout  two 

miles  ti\Mn  fjc  nje,  where  I  seated  niyselt  on  a‘sit>ne  Ixside  the 
lake;  b -ing  mnnii  nijiaged  by  a  |>oein  I  was  r(M(ling,  I  did  not 
[nTce.ive  ihni  ili"*  sun  was  gomg  down,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  verv  lu-aw  dew,  till,  in  a  moment,  1  felt  struck  on  the  chest 
as  if  wi;Ii  a  sliarp  knife;  I  refnrned  \\n\i\c  ^  imf  said  }ioihiyt:^  of 
the  ju!i)!P  'I'lic  pnlmonarv  affeciion  thus  occasioned,  teiiui- 
nated  her  life,  the  7th  of  August,  i806.  ’  ' 

\Vt'  shall  only  add  a  f*‘\v  (*\tracis,  as  indications  of  ^liss 
Smith’s  ti’.i  I  (  f  li'iiiking*,  anil  sjn'ciineus  of  the  “  Fragments.*) 
And  we  cannei  select  a  more  interesting  one,  than  her  UKuno- 
niiuinm  on  the  fir.^L  new  ycai's  day  after  the  completion  of  her 
tweniy-hr  i  year. 

‘  Ik’lng  now  ai.ivrd  at  what  Is  called  years  of  discretion,  and  looking 
hack  on  my  l;‘c  \vii!i  snamo  and  confusion,  w’licn  1  recollect  the 
many  ailv.im.:;'*  .  I  h.ive  hail,  and  the  bad  use  I  have  made  of  them, 
t!;e  I.ouj"  I  !i.i\o  svjuamlerc.!,  and  the  opportunities  of  improvement  1 
Inv.'  nt/d  ■(  ♦  d  — when  I  imagine  wliat  w  ith  those  advantages  I  ought 
to  Ik*,  and  find  mvst  lf  what  1  ani ; — I  am  resolved  to  endeavour  to  be 
more  crreful  for  the  future,  if  the  future  be  granted  me  ;  to  try  to  make 
anu  i'.vls  for  past  negligence,  hy  eiviploying  every  moment  1  can  command 
to  :u)me  good  puij)Ose;  to  <*ndeavour  to  acquine  all  lltc  little  knowledge 
tlK.t  iiumHU  nature  is  cajwble  of  on  earth,  but  to  let  the  word  of  Gon  be 
my  duct  study,  and  all  oth.ers  subservient  to  it ;  to  model  myself,  as  far 
as  I  am  r»ble«  according  to  tile  Cb»sj>cl  of  Christ  ;  to  be  content  while 
iny  trial  lasts,  and  wlicn  it  is  finishi-d  to  rejoice,  trusting  in  tlie  merit? 
of  my  Rcdeet.ier.  I  have  written  these  resolutions  to  stand  an  a  wlines* 
against  nu*,  i.i  c\;.>e  1  should  be  inclined  to  forget  them,  and  to  return  to 
r.y  turmci  ir  \'Icnce  and  tho’aginlessness,  because  1  iiave  found  the 
inutility  ot  m-nial  deferminations.  May  Goo  grant  me  sticngth  to 
keep  them  !’  j»j>.  .>7,  3H.  "  ' 

'riicrc  is  lunch  acutotu'.';- and  ingenuity ,  anil  often  a  refined 
dclicacN  of  moral  i  .stc,  in  tlic  rcnicu  ks  which  have  hceu 
iran.scrilied  from  Mi>s  S.’s  p.iu  ket-horks,  and  from  sonic  of 
lier  laiuili.ir  Idlers;  we  biiulT  ijuulo  a  few  mi  .celhmeons  pas¬ 
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••  1  he  pity  of  the  world  ap|)ears  to  be  very  much  misplaced  ;  it  is 
entirely  withdi.iw  n  from  thos  •  who  have  fallen  into  misfortune  thiough 
their  t>\vn  fault,  aiivl  mo't  lilvrally  K'stcwved  on  the  virtuous  unfortunate ; 
but  the  viiiiioiiR  have  no  nerd  m  pifv.  d'hey  never  can^  be  iniiierable, 
whatever  m.iy  hef.il  them  ;  and  it  is  their  place  to  lo«»k  down  with  pity 
on  the  w  icked,  wheilier  glorying  in  the  smiles  of  fortune,  or  despairing  at 
her  frowns.’  p.  U. 

‘  1  l  ave  known  some  very  good  j^eoplc  malr.t.iin  in  theory,  and  almost 
lU  in  praciicT,  tlu:  we  ouglu  to  eodeavov^'  to  gain  the  opinion  ol 
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Othr.'%  It  strikes  mo  so  far  otherwise,  that  1  should  think  it  wrong  tQ 
ttir  my  finger  on  purfioic  to  gain  the  good  opinion  oi  the  whole  world, 
^»Jot  that  I  despise  it ;  I  consider  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good  .19 
t treasure  which  1  should  he  glad  to  obtain  ;  but  to  obtain  by  being  really 
worthy  of  it,  not  by  any  little  fraudulent  aits  exercised  on  purpose  to 
catch  it.  To  be  better  thought  of  ili.m  1  deserve,  is  always  a  reproach  ; 
but  tiie  consciousness  of  having  gained  that  high  opinion  by  appearing 
inanv  resp  et  better  than  1  really  am,  would  be  to  me  as  insupportable  as 
♦Jut  of  having  Ibrged  a  b.mk-note.  In  either  easel  should  have  made 
lomething  jxtss  for  more  than  it  was  worth  ;  1  sliould  expect  the  fraud 
to  be  some  time  or  other  discovered  ;  and  if  not,  1  could  not  enjoy  what 
I  had  no  right  to  possess.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to 
guard  against  than  the  desire  of  b  hng  admired,  hut  I  am  convinced  that 
it  ought  never  to  be  the  motive  for  the  most  trifling  action.  We  should 
do  right,  because  it  is  the  will  of  Goi>;  if  the  gocul  opinion  of  others 
follow  ( ur  good  conduct,  wc  should  receive  it  thankfully,  as  a  valuable 
par.  of  our  rcw’ard  ;  if  not,  we  should  be  content  without  it.’  pp.  88,  89. 

‘  Praise  can  hurt  only  those  who  have  not  formed  a  decided  opinion 
of  themselves,  and  wdio  are  willing,  on  the  testimony  of  others,  to  rank 
themselves  higher  than  their  merits  wanant,  in  the  scale  of  excellency.* 
pp.  Hr:,  I();3. 

‘  A  sum  of  happiness  sufficient  to  supply  our  reasonable  desires  for  a 
long  rime  is  sometimes  condensed  into  a  little  space,  as  light  is  concen- 
intAf  in  the  flash.  Such  moments  are  given  to  enable  us  to  guess  at 
the  joys  of  heaven.*  p.  10!k 

Wc  avoid  rjuoting  sonio  (•bsorvations  wliicli  occtirrod  to  this 
very  intelligent  young  woman,  011  reailing  Locke,  because 
they  would  require  coiiiuients  wliicIi  our  jimits  forbid.  'On 
a  similar  account,  wc  decline  (juoling  any  of  the  |)oe(ical 
ti?»;nienfs  ;  which  display  a  portion  of  tah’ut  that  deserved  to 
he  highly  cullivatetf.  W  e  add  but  riuc  more*  passage,  as 
a  >;)ecimcn  of  a  different  kind  from  any  that  we  have  ^juoied  ; 
b::t  for  its  length,  wc.  should  have  snbstituU'd  the  account  of 
If-r  luidniglit  exp  *dition  to  the  lop  of  .Snowdon,  to  b<*holil  the 
ter.urifnl  scenciv  of  floating  clouds,  and  peaks  illuminated 
wi  h  ro>i‘-colonied  light,  at  snn-rlse. 

‘  ITf'G.  I  frequently  wish  for  you  and  our  bclovrd  friemi,  lo 
[r.Ae  you  w  inder  through  a  v.Jley,  between  mount  iins  tossed  together 
in  u!l  tlie  wild  and  rugged  forms  imaginable,  with  a  bundled  c.iscadef 
liash  ng  honi  their  summits  and  forming  a  lK*autif«l  luk"  at  the  bottom  ; 

shew  you  the  fine  effects  of  light  and  sh.ade  on  the  lulls  wlx-n  the 
’'m  shines  ;  and  when  he  does  not,  the  clouds  liiding  thi  ir  heads,  dc- 
•fmding  h.ilf  w.iy  down  to  tliem,  and  sometimes  e  tirely  blotting  them 
^lit  (4  the  l.indsca|H*;  then  breaking  aw'ay  bv  deiTees,  and  ascending 
hkc  smoke.  |  nevt;r  before  knew  so  well  what  Ossi.m  meant  by  tfie  thi  k 
of  the  Valley,  and  the  raggeti  skins  of  a  cloud  as  it  sails  slowly 
'•'rr  iht.  luMth.  1  often  think  I  see  the  grey  cloud  of  which  his 

Other’s  robe  i*  n\ade.’  p.  58. 


A  ^ 


^V2  Bourne’s  Poetical  IVorks, 

Of  the  few  remarks  wliich  appear  to  us  inaccurate,  there  are 
none  which  particularly  demand  comment;  and  it  would  only 
be  a  very  strong  sense  of  duty  that  could  urge  us  to  scruiiniit 
with  rigid  accur.icy  these  interesting  relics,  or  to  adopt  the 
language  of  censure  on  the  unfinished  productions  of  a 
person,  for  whom  we  can  entertain  no  feelings  but  those  of  the 
warmest  admiration  and  regret. 

Art.  X.  The  P9rtical  Works  of  Vincent  Bourne^  A.  M.  consisung  of 
Originals  and  'franslations  ;  to  which  are  added  his  I  eiter*.  2  voli. 
foolscap  Svo.  pp.  S70.  price  9s.  bds.  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

THK  public  are  already  so  well  acquainted  w  ith  fhe  merit 
of  V  incent  Bourne’s  Latin  Poems,  iliat  any  eulogy  from 
us  would  be  supertluous.  'I'his  new’  edition  seems  chidv 
owing  to  the  lavish  prais^.s  which  tliey  received  from  the  jxnti 
Cow  per,  as  an  extract  from  the  Letter  in  vrhich  he  dcscrilies 
Bourne’s  character  stands  like  a  recommendatory  preface  at 
the  het»inning  of  the  hook.  Cowper  acknowledged  that  he 
loved  trim  w  ith  a  love  of  partiality  ;  and  perhaps  some  deduc. 
lion  may  he  properly  made,  on  liiis  account,  from  the  excee. 
dingly  higli-coloured  panegyric  which  the  more  modern  poet 
bestowed  on  his  former  instructor.  To  place  the  imitation 
above  the  model,  the  copyist  above  the  exemplar,  savours 
somewhat  of  contradiction  ;  and  w’c  cannot  therefore  accede  to 
the  assertion, that  “  Bourne  is  a  better  Latin  poet  than  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Ausonius,or  any  of  the  writers  in  A /s' way,  except 
Ovid,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to  him.”  W’e  must  also  lake  the 
lib*»rty  of  saying, (though  we  suppose  public  schools  and  learned 
universities  would  frow  n  upcm  us  if  our  feeble  voice  could 
reach  their  ears)  that  the  world  in  general  have  been  rather 
too  prodigal  of  then*  praises  to  the  modern  productions  of  the 
I.atin  Muse.  Kxtraordinary  strength  of  genius,  is  not  among 
the  (jualiiies  retpiired  for  such  compositions.  Great  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  taste,  to  distinguish  and  relish  the  peculiar 
beauties  both  of  idea  and  of  language  among  the  ancient  wri* 
tings  ;  an  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  best  poets,  and  a  facility  in  diverting  their  best 
phrases  into  a  ditVerent  cfiannel  of  thought,  arc  the  principal 
if  not  the  only  rctpiisites  for  forming  the  motlern  l^tin  poet. 
No  piercing  force  of  thought,  no  divine  aOJuttis,  no  voict 
uttering  liigh  and  sublime  miisiiigs,  is  necessary  for  securing 
the  hononiN  of  that  name.  However,  we  are  not  disposedto 
low  er  the  character  of  Bourne  much  beneath  Covvper’s  honour¬ 
able  and  riattcring  estimate  of  his  merits.  For  perspicuity, 
rlegatice,  simplicity,  variety,  and  happiness  of  expression,  be 
Stands  unrivalled  among  the  modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry; 
and  if  others  have  gained  more  celebrity  than  he,  it  is  because 
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their  works  have  been  more  numerous,  and  their  subjects  more 
fircnerally  interesting  and  important. 

The  present  publication  is  not  more  valuable  than  the  last 
edition  of  his  poems  ;  although  it  contains  several  Latifi  and 
English  com  portions  which  are  not  found  in  its  predecessor.  It 
is  rather  an  advantage  to  the  reputation  of  Bourne  dial  these 
\rcre  omitted,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  judgement  exorcised  in  the 
selection.  The  Latin  poems  which  arc  now  published  from 
the  original  quarto,  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  the  last 
edition,  areevidently  inferior  to  the  rest ;  written  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  when  his  style  was  not  so  elaborate,  and 
chiefly  on  subjects  not  easily  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament, 
or  calculated  to  allure  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
The  world  is  not  eternal — ^The  relations  of  good  and  evil  arc 
eternal  and  immutable — ^The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides 
depend  on  the  attractions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon — are  subiects 
of  no  great  promise,  for  one  who  seeks  to  amuse  himself 
with  poetical  beauties ;  and  will  not  readily  admit  of  that 
neatness  of  versification,  and  that  easy  and  unexpected  turn 
of  expression,  for  wliich  Bourne  is  eminently  distinguished. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  will  cite  the  beginning 
of  the  Poem  intitled  “  Mundus  non  fuit  ah  eierno,”  and 
then  produce  the  first  verse  of  the  Translation  of  Gay’s  Black- 
Eyed  Susan. 

Dum  Patrios  alii  Iztantur  volvere  fattos, 

Autoremque  suae  venerandum  exquirere  gentls. 

Nos  hominum  comniuncm  invesiigaic  parentem 
Quid  vetat,  infantisque  exordia  panderc  mundi  ? 

At  quis  tarn  stultc  sapiens,  qui  iinxerit  orbis 
Hanc  taciem  plusqnam  veterera,  xternamque  leneri 
FoedciC  materiem  fatali  ?  quando  decora 
Tota  juventute  exultat  naiura  vigetque. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  statlonc  fuit  classis,  fusisque  per  auras 
Ludere  vexillis  ct  fluitarc  dedit ; 

Cum  navem  ascendit  Susanna  ;  O  diclte,  nautx, 

Nostrx  ubi  delicLx  sunt  ?  ubi  noster  amor  ? 

Dicite  VOS,  animi  fortes,  sed  dicite  verum, 

Agminibus  vestris  num  Gulielmus  incst  ? 

Our  classical  readers  must  clearly  perceive,  that  we  have  not 
taken  the  best  lines  of  one  performance  and  the  worst  of 
the  other  ;  but  that  these  specimens  shew  the  spirit  and  man¬ 
ner  of  the  respective  pieces  to  which  they  belong. 

The  few  English  compositions  serve  to  exemplify  the  re^ 
tnark  made  before,  that  €‘Xtraord inary  strength  of  genius  is 
not  essential  for  writing  l^tin  poetry.  They  remind  us  of 
Voltaire’s  remark  respecting  Cardinal  Polignac,  that  he  who 
a&loiiislied  and  charmed  the  world  by  his  Anti-Lucretius,  waa 
unable  to  write  a  single  good  verse  in  ^his  own  language 


rcnil's*  Mcmolm  of  Xcu  ion. 


However,  astlirre  is  no  omission,  in  the  present  rrpvihlirail^i^ 
cfai^y  tliiniT  cuiilaiiied  in  the  last,  aiKl  Bourne's  I’otinaUwas 
heroine  rntiu  r  a  scarce  book,  it  is  a  public  accominodaiion  tint 
the\  lit*  agii.n  si  nt  iVoiuibe  press. 


Art.  XII.  Mrnolrs  of  Rew  John  AVa  /ow,  late  Rector  of  therti 
led  Tarishes  of  Si.  M  ny  'A’oclno^h,  and  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Hat, 
Lombard -street ;  v'iih  Cjfner.il  Remark  s  on  his  Life,  Connexions,  and 
Character.  W;  Richard  Cecil,  A.  M.  Minister  of  St.John’s,  Bedfbci 
row.  l‘dnio.  pp.  3:K).  Price  is.  bds.  Haichard.  IHOH. 

j\  Stlie  principal  occurrences,  in  Mr.  Xen  ton’s  most  eventful 
and  extraoi\linary  lite,  are  very  well  known  to  the  worid, 
tlirongli  the  medium  of  twd  works,  the  “  Narrative,”  and 
the  Letters  to  a  W’ife,”  i)uhlishe(l  long  before  liis  death, 
it  will  not  he  ne(  e>sarv  for  u.s  even  to  enumerate  his  varioui 
ailventures  and  siinations.  And  as  his  character  beams  vetv 
distinctly  ilironah  tlicse  and  his  other  writings,  we  should  pri 
hablv  add  little,  by  any  regular  ol)servati()ns  on  it,  to  the 
idea  which  tiu*  reaikn*  has  formeil  of  him,  as  a  man  of  warm 
adVetion.s,  of  great  benevolence  and  kindness,  of  sound  ana 
active  mind,  of  imioeent  hinnonr,  of  genuine  candour,  and 
of  heartfelt  piety.  W’e  ibcreforc  must  forego  the  pleasure  \Tt 
should  find  in  sketching  his  hiogr.iphy,  and  refer  to  this  inic- 
resting  and  cheap  pei  formanci*  tor  satisfactory  infornialion. 
Nearly  all  the  narnilive  part  of  these  nunnoirs  was  pre* pared  be. 
foTi*  ?*lr.  New  tun’s  death,  and  had  the  heneht  of  his  corrections; 
and  tlie  remaiiulcr,  in  which  his  character  is  delineated,  has 
every  claim  to  the  pnhlie  confulenee,  from  being  drawn  up 
by  an  t)lil  and  intimate  trieiid,  of  niupiestioned  intelligence 
and  n.legi  ity. 

'I'ne  lite  of  Mr.  New  ton  is  of  itself  a  siifJicient  answer  to  the 
rharee  of  licentious  teiulencv  which  has  been  a!  led  god  against 
•ivangelical  dot  triiu* ;  his  name  is  a  ^^pell  which  should  con- 
found  the  tlneiiey  of  all  Its  calumniator^:,  and  will  cxplo.lc 
and  (ti^^ipate  all  tl.eir  sophistries,  as  often  as  it  is  applied 
Mr.  Newton  was  a  prodigy  of  audack)iis  and  extravagant 
wickedoess  ;  he  embraced  the  genuine  principles  of  Clinsti- 
,'141. ty,  ami  the  proHigate,  fero<  k>u.>,  and  blasphemous  infiJd 
became  a  paitein  of  moral  excellence,  wtdeh  the  most  vir 
tuous  might  cordiady  admire  and  imitate.  Such  is  tlie  inr 
pres  sive  le.sM>n  lor  caviih*rs  at  his  reiig'ous  principles.  For 
(  lit i-'>iians,  his  life  alVords  much  valuable  instruction;  ao<i 
none  more  so,  th;m  the  ^amion  not  to  consider  airiiravatftl 
horrors  of  compiiiiction,  atid  a  certain  Jissignable  time  of  fitnl- 
ing  confidem  e  and  (Kniehl  in  tlie  sense  of  divmo  favour,  t* 
f'Ssimti.d,  in  all  cases,  to  true  (  lirisiian  exj)erience  and  a  ret* 
ciiangc  of'heart.  'The  death  of  .Mr.  .N.  was  in  the  same  vie* 
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remarkable';  it  was  a  departure  in  peace,  attended  with  no 
5tn>nir  emotions  or  glowing  langtiage. 

Tlloiigli  the  greater  portion  ot‘  tact,  which  this  volume  con¬ 
tains  alroavly  been  coinniunicnted  to  the  world,  there 
;ue  inaiiv  ail  litional  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Newton,  illustrating 
both  Ins  Vile  and  his  charaetcr.  "Flie  ibliowing  is  one  of  them  : 

•  We  cannot  wonder  (says  the  biographer)  tliat  Mr.  N.,  latterly,  re¬ 
tained  a  suong  impression  of  a  particular  providence,  suj)crintending 
aid  conducting  the  steps  of  man ;  since  he  was  so  often  leniioded  of 
iu  in  his  own  hisiury.  The  following  occurrence  is  one  of  many  in- 
itances.  Mr.  N.,  after  his  refer  matron,  w'as  remarkable  for  liis  purctw- 
aliiy:  ^  remember  hl^ottcn  sitting  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  lest  he 
should  fail  in  keeping  his  next  engagement,  'rhis  exactness  with  respect 
to  lime,  it  seems,  was  his  habit  W'ii lie  occupying  his  post  (of  tlJc-sur- 
Te)or)  rt  Liverpool.  One  day,  how'ever,  some  business  had  lo  detained 
him,  th.it  he  came  to  his  boat  much  later  than  usual,  to  the  surprise  of 
those  who  hud  observed  his  former  punctuality.  He  went  out  in  the  boat 
21  hcix'ioforc,  to  inspect  a  ship,  but  the  ship  blew  up  just  before  he 
reached  lier  ;  it  p])pears  that  if  he  had  left  the  shore  a  few  minutes 
wooer,  he  must  ha\c  perished  with  the  rest  on  board.*  pp.  127. 

Many  conversations  and  apopluhcgms  arc  also  prcsorvctL 
which  arc  highly  characteristic.  In  reference  to  a  milder  and 
mure  cautious  style  of  preaching  which  he  sometimes  thought 
it  prudent  to  adopt,  he  is  relat^nl  to  have  said, 

‘  * Ilecdmcy  says  the  apostle, thirds  to  alt  men  ;  but  obseiTC  the  end, 
h  was  in  order  to  ^aln  some.  'I  hc  fowler  must  go  cautiously  to  meet  shy 
birds,  but  he  will  not  leave  his  poVder  and  shot  behind  him.  /  haxie 
f(d you  ZLulh  says  the  apostle  ;  but  there  arc  some,  that  arc  not  only 
tor  forcing  strong  meat,  but  lonrs  too,  down  the  throat  of  the  chL’d. 
We  must  have  patience  w'lth  a  single  st'  p  in  the  case  o4  .in  infant,  and 
there  are  one-steft  books  and  sermons  which  are  good  in  ilieir  jJace. 
Christ  taught  his  disciples,  as  (hty  •were  able  to  hear^^  and  it  was  upon 
the  simc  principle,  that  the  apostle  acco.nmoilatcd  himiu  lf  to  prejudice. 
“Now,”  continued  he,  “what  I  wish  to  remark  on  these  consult lations 
i«i  that  this  apostolical  principhj,  steadily  pursued,  will  render  a  minis¬ 
ter  apj.armtf^  inconsistent ;  8U]>erficial  he.'irers  will  think  hnn  a  trimmer; 
On  the  other  liand,  a  minister,  destitute  of  the  a]H)>tolicai  princij>le  and 
intention,  and  directing  his  whole  force  to  preserve  the  appi'arance  of 
consist ncy,  may  thus  seem  to  preseive  It;  but  let  me  tell  yoy,  here  ia 
only  the  formal  faithfulness,  without  liic  *  pp.  ITN,  171^* 

rile  follovvingr  Sentences  are  selected  from  a  pleasing  part 
of  die  work,  iruitUrvl,  “  Uomarks  made  hy  Mr.  Ncuion  in 
lauiiliar  coiiver^ali  #ii  lew  nieii  have  been  more  eminent  for 
^niug  :i  pencil  at  iiig  lorrn  to  tlieir  thoughts,  and  for  the  ingc- 
luoiH  sliuplieity  of  their  illn>lrations. 

*  I  should  have  thought  mowers  very  idle  perr.le  ;  hut  they  work 
while  they  whet  their  scythes.  Now  devoted  ness  to  Ood,  wlMtlhcr  iiniUWk 
w  whets  the  scytlic,  siiil  goes  on  with  the  work.’ 
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*  Nfy  principal  m«hod  of  defeating  heresy,  is  by  establishing 
One  proposes  to  fill  a  bushel  with  tares  ;  now  if  Icon  fill  it  hrtt 
wheat,  •  shall  defy  his  attempts.’ 

‘  Many  have  puzzled  themselves  about  the  origin  of  evil ;  I  obient 
there  ts  evil,  ana  that  there  is  a  way  to  escape  it,  and  with  this  1  be. 
g‘n  and  end.*. 

•  Apollos  met  with  two  candid  people  in  the  church ;  they  neithe; 
ran  away  because  he  was  I/^alf  nor  w  ere  carried  away  because  he  vu 
eloquent,* 

*  I  can  conceive  a  living  man  without  an  arm  or  a  leg,  but  not  wiik. 
out  a  head  or  a  heart ;  so  there  are  some  truths  essential  to  vital  religios, 
and  which  all  awakened  souls  are  taught.’ 

IVlr.  Cecil  has  introduced  three  very  interesting  episodes, 
if  w  e  may  so  term  tliem,  or  short  sketches  of  the  characten 
of  three  eminent  men  with  whom  Mr.  N.  w'as  intimately  con¬ 
nected  ;  these  are  John  Thornton,  the  poet  Cowper,  and  tie 
present  venerable  Mr.  Scott.  He  justly  contends  and  deraon- 
slrates  that  Cowper’s  religion,  so  far  from  being  the  cause, 
as  its  enemies  have  laboured  to  represent,  was  to  a  greet 
degree  the  cure  of  his  insanity.  The  only  additional  quota¬ 
tion  vve  shall  allow  ourselves,  refei*s  to  the  princely  philanthro¬ 
pist  already  mentioned: 

‘  Mr.  Thornton  left  a  sum  of  money  with  Mr.  N.  to  be  approprind 
to  the  defraying  his  necessary  cxpences,  and  relieving  the  poor,  “fie 
hospiublc,*’  said  Mr.  Thornton,  “  and  keep  an  open  house  lor  such  as 
arc  worthy  of  entertainment— help  the  poor  and  needy :  I  will  statedly » 
allow  you  2001.  a  year,  and  readily  send  whatever  you  have  occasioo  10 
draw  for  more.”  Mr.  N.  told  me,  that  he  thought  he  had  received  o( 
Mr.  Thornton  upwards  of  30001.  in  this  way,  during  the  time  he 
sided  at  Olney,  pp.  142,  143. 

•  In  order  to  execute  his  beneficent  designs,  he  observed  fiaigality  and 
exactness  in  his  personal  expences  By  such  prospective  roethodi,  be 
was  able  to  extend  the  influence  of  his  fortune  far  beyond  those  who, 
in  still  more  elevated  stations,  are  slaves  to  expensive  habits.  Such  men 
meanly  pace  in  trammels  of  the  tyrant  custom,  till  it  leaves  them  scaredf 
enough  to  preserve  tlieir  conscience,  or  even  their  credit,  much  less  tt 
employ  their  talents  in  Mr.  Thornton’s  nobler  pursuits.  Pie,  howewt* 
could  afford  to  be  generous  ;  and  while  he  was  generous,  did  not  fb** 
get  his  duty  in  being  just, 

‘  But  with  all  the  piety  and  liberality  of  this  honoured  character,  so 
man  had  deeper  views  of  his  own  unworthiness  before  his  Cod— to  tbf 
Redeemer’s  work  alone  he  looked  for  acceptance  of  his  person  and  iff* 
vices  ;  he  felt  all  that  he  did,  or  could  do,  was  infinitely  short  of  tbst 
which  had  been  done  for  him,  and  of  the  obligations  that  were  therrby 
laid  upon  him.  It  was  t)  is  abasc'dnest  of  heart  towards  Gcd,  .coo* 
bioed  with  the  most  singular  largeness  of  heart  toward  his  fellow-cni* 
tures,  which  distinguished  John  '1  hornton  among  men.’  pp.  140, 14i. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume,  to  the  extent  of  a  hundreil 
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Mts  is  occupied  wiih  a  review  of  Mr.  Newton’s  character,  in 
reference  to  his  literary  aitaimneiits,  his  ministry, 
his  familv  habits,  his  writings,  and  his  familiar  conversation. 
Under  these  divisions,  as  also  in  various  parts  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  Mr.  C.  has  introduced  a  variety  of  serious  and  useful 
observations.  The  attractions  of  his  work,  indeed,  arc  of  the 
best  kind  ;  inasmuch  as  rlu  torical  oruauuMUs  and  a  captiva¬ 
ting  style  are^far  less  iinpoi  iaut  tiiau  the  faithful  ilisplay  ot  cha¬ 
racter  and  thejudicioiis  introduction  of  evaii^clical  sentiment. 
It  value,  we  hope,  will  be  recognised,  not  merely  as  conducing 
to  the  gratification  of  Christian  readers  in  general,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  bis  own  suggestion,  as  an  addition  to  the  scanty 
class  0?  books  which  tend  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
young  while  contributing  to  their  amusement.  We  fear,indeed, 
that  it  will  be  considered  as'  bis  legacy  to  the  juvenile 
race ;  for  most  of  our  readers  liave  probably  been  grieved  to 
bear  of  his  total  confinement  from  active  duties  by  a  paralytic 
affection. 

The  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Newton’s  works,  with  some 
original  additions,  and  a  fine  engraved  portrait,  is* just  ready 
for  publication. 

Art  XII.  Sermons  on  Vartons  Subjects.  By  John  Bidlake,  Cliaplain  to 

ibcir  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Clarence. 

8vo.  pp.  300.  Price  Ts.  6d-  boards.  Murray,  |80S. 

TT  is  still  ominous,  wc  suppose,  to  stumble  in  limine  \  for 
*  though  we  have  attemptcu  all  through  the  Volume  to  re¬ 
cover  ourselves  from  the  shock  of  the  first  Sermons,  we  have 
done  no  better  than  stagger  on,  to  the  very  last  page.  The 
Volume  opens  with  four  discourses  on  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
which  appeared  to  us  very  like  an  auLvvard  attempt  to  imitate 
Sturm’s  Reflexions.  Indeed  we  could  scarcely  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  preacher  liad  not  relieved  himself  from  the 
labour  of  original  composition,  by  turning  one  of  these  Re¬ 
flexions  into  a  Sermon  at  the  easy  rate  of  tacking  on  toil  a 
text  of  Scripture,  had  we  not  painfully  felt  the  want  of  Sturm’s 
graceful  simplicity  and  useful  application.  In  a  sermon,  short 
appeals  to  tne  works  of  creation  are  not  merely  allowable  and 
sanctioned  by  scriptural  precedents,  but  they  are  eminently 
(>cautiful  and  useful.  When  the  whole  time,  however,  which 
u  alio  ved  to  religions  instruction  is  spent  in  giving  lectures 
OR  natural  history,  inflated  with  ruptuious  admiration  of  lines 
of  beauty,  elegance  of  tints,  and  fragrance  of  odours  ;  w'c 
indignantly.  Has  the  preacher  never  noticed  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  and  ruinous  ignorance  of  religious  truth*,  which  prevails 
‘u  all  ranks  of  society  ? — and  has  he  never  reflected,  that  men 
who  have  no  just  ac4uaintanoe  with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture 
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can  have  no  genuine  faith  in  Christianity,  and  no  solid  ho|iij  I 
of  heaven  ? — oris  it  possible  that  he  should  never  have  r^  b 
fleeted,  ’^rhe  hour  which  I  spend  iit  the  pulpit,  is  all  the  portioa  Ij 
of  their  existence  which  the  majority  of  niy  audience  H 
in  the  studii's  which  are  to  fit  them  lor  eternity  ?  In  the  pro- 1 
gress  of  our  examination,  however,  the  pangs  ol  benevolence,  y 
which  wi*  felt  for  this  gentleman’s  aiidienee^  found  some  ai)^  y 
viation  in  tin’,  thonght,  that  strewing  the  flowers  of  natun!  ■ 
historv,  though  it  vvdl  not  feed  hnrrgry  minds,  is  at  least  id  B 
innocent  employment,  wiieii  eom[)ared  with  dispensing  deadly  || 
poison.  H 

'riie  discourses,  which  are  sixteen,  hear  the  follotvinj  Ij 

titles : —  11 

•  On  the  Spring  of  the  Year. — On  the  Summer. — On  the  Autumn.— On  N 
the  Winter. — On  the  Omnipresence  of  CiocI  — On  the  Worsiiip  of  God.  U 
—On  the  Saobfith. — On  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. — On  the  Attain-  n 
inent  of  Salvation — On  .i  Peaceable  Disposition. — On  the  One 'rhing  || 
N'*edtul  —  A  X'ibltatlon  Sermon,  jueached  at  St.  Aiuliew’s  Charck,  I 
Plymouth. — On  the  occasion  of  a  School  Meeting  — On  the  Educatica  || 
of  Children. — Against  Profane  Swearing. — On  Discontent.  Ij 

'Mu*  lilili  x'rmon  professes  to  be  t)n  the  emuiprcscnce  of  Ij 
(iod  :  but  till*  jtrcielier  wlit)  could  ;nuiouncc  liis  inteniioo 
of  disconrsiiig  on  this  attribute  of  ibe  divine  nature,  and  then 
deliver  tlie  discourse  before  u<,  must  either  have  a  strange  con- 
fiisiiju  in  bis  own  ideas,  or  entertain  a  supreme  contempt  for 
ibe  understamlings  of  bis  aiidiettee. 

d'he  next  sermon  is  on  the  wordiip  ofGoil.  TItat  the  divine 
who  tells  bis  andienee  tliiw  should  wmsliip  God  for  what  tbey 
may  get  by  him,  should  afterwards  forget  to  display  the  only 
real  way  of  access  to  Ciod  l)y  the  Mediator,  is  far  le.ss  surpri¬ 
sing  than  l.i!nental)le. 

'The  sennoit  on  the  Sabbath  is  intitled  to  the  praise,  of  justly 
opposing  Archdeacon  Paley’s  account  of  the  origin  of  that 
sacred  institution. 

'I  he  discourse  on  th('  Pharisee  and  Publican  dis[)lays  out 
preacher's  jiolemical  powers.  He  alliules  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  to  shew  iliat  fin*  IMuirisee  srp.Dafal  ivuiii  tbc 
esti4l>lisheti  religion”  of  the.  deus.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
claim  some  merit  for  the  novtdty  of  the  discovt'ry  :  wiili  us» 
however,  it  is  a  previous  c|UCslion  to  determine  its  truth, 
ask,  where  was  tiieir  scj)arate  synagogue  or  temple  *  Wlui 
were  their  sehismaiieal  rites  or  tenets  }  It  has  been  more  cus¬ 
tomary  to  consider  them  as  a  sort  of  liigh-churdimen  ;  iHeit 
distinguishing  badges  were  the  ceremonies  of  the  estahlishf^ 
religion  outraged  ;  they  dealt  largely  in  new  rites  and  inaximi^ 
and  represented  the  fancies  atui  traditions  of  menus  eq»i-‘lly 
binding  on  t!ie  worshipper,  w  ith  the  ordinances  of  God  ;  iliv)' 
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were  ostentatious  in  the  outward  exercises  of  imagined  piety, 
whiJc  they  neglected  the  great  doctrine  which  was  sign-fiei 
by  the  sacr»6cial  institutions,  and  presumed  to  expect  accep¬ 
tance  with  God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  merit ;  they  were  ;  l>o 
remarkable  for  a  temper  proud,  bigoted,  despotic,  and  un¬ 
charitable.  Mr.  n.  thinks,  however,  that  tne  damning  sin 
wliich  the  finger  of  Christ  points  out  in  the  Pharisee,  was 
“thinking  himself  more  religious  than  oihei*s.”  . 

*  From  this  parable  we  learn,  that  spiritual  pride  is  highly  offensive  to 
God,  and  that  whoever  pretends  to  be  not  at  other  men  hut  boasts  of 
his  superior  claims  to  Almighty  fa \  our,  is  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  not 
better,  but  even  worse,  than  other  men. 

Rut  is  it  not  most  certain  that  the  inspired  teachers  of  re¬ 
ligion  sav,  “let  ns  not  sleep  as  do  others;”  “  yc  were  hy 
nature  cliildren  of  wrath,  even  as  others  “  but  ye  are  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  ordinary  conversation  of  the  world,”  and 
made  “  a  peculiar  people  zeab)us  of  good  works  “  who 
niaketh  thee  to  differ  ?”  What  |>ossil)je  reason  can  w’e  have 
to  hope  for  everlasting  life,  unless  we  do  think,  and  think 
justly,  that  we  are  better  llian  others  ? — all  men  arc  not  holy, 
yet  “  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.”  But  the 
picture  of  the  Pharisee  was  drawn  to  expose  the  odiousiicss 
of  a  sinner  trusting  to  himself  that  he  is  righteous  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  intitled  to  salvation  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  thus 
des|)i>ing  others  ;  while  the  account  of  the  Publican  is  de¬ 
signed  to  reconcile  us  to  the  liumiliating  method  in  which  alone 
sinners  can  hope  for  acceptance  with  their  oHended  Judge, — 
to  abandon  all  reliance  on  ourselves  as  righteous,  and  vommit 
our  souls  to  liis  sovereign  and  revealed  mercy.  We  most  de-  * 
vontly  w’isUthe  reveretid  Pastor  had  more  justly  appreciated 
the  value  and  necessity  of  this  mode  of  acceptance,  than  to 
instruct  his  hearers  that  the  Publican  was  “  more  ?/ieriVon*OM5” 
than  the  Pharisee ! 

The  sul)jcct  of  the  next  discourse,  is  the  conference  of  our 
Saviour  with  the  young  man  who  wished  to  know  what  good 
thing  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  It  is  very  evident,  we 
think,  that  the  answer  of  Jesus  was  intended  to  excite  his  con¬ 
science,  and  to  call  up  to  his  recollection  the  sins  of  his  life. 
The  young  man,  however,  confidetuly  pretended  to  be  sinless  ; 
»nd  the  direction,  Sell  all  thou  hast,  &c.  was  given  to  detect  him 
to  himself  as  guilty  concerning  the  “  first  and  great  comniaiuU 
ment,”  inasmuch  as  his  love  to  God  was  not  supreme,  and  could 
witlistand  the  attractions  of  opulence.  Now  Mr.  B.  repre- 
sents  the  case  to  be,  that  the  nay  to  eternal  lif«  is  to  keep  the 
commandments,  that  the  fnlfilmcmt  of  the  law  is  our  plea  and 
grnufidof  acceptance  with  God:  not  once  throughout  the ser* 
nioii  on  “  the  attainment  of  .salvation,”  does  he  think  it  neod- 
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ful  to  mention  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Mr.  B.,  notwithsUnding, 
would  be  thought  to  maintain,  as  apart  of  his  creed,  that  we 
arc  justihed  by  faith  ;  and  therefore  he  alliulos  to  tlie  doctrine 
in  terms,  at  the  close  both  of  this  sermon  and  of  the  preceding 
one.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
sermon,  in  both  these  cases,  if  not  irrcconcllcable  with  that  of 
the  coiicliison,  is  widely  dilTirent  from  it;  the  doctrine  of 
works  is  taught  laboriously  and  at  lengtl),  while  that  of  faith 
is  hurried  over  as  an  irksome  duty  ;  the  first  is  made  very  pro- 
niineni  anil  distinct,  the  latter  is  noticed  in  a  manner  so  ex- 
ccedinglv  va^ue  and  indefinite,  that  a  vei;^’  attentive  hearer 
might  retire  from  Mr.  B.’s  instructions  completely  ignorant  of 
this  important  doctrine,  and  careless  about  its  meaning.  Wc 
shall  ipiote  the  entire  perorations  of  both  sermons  ;  and  this 
narrow  compass  iiuludes  all  the  information  concerning  the 
uioaiis  and  ground  of  divine  favour,  which  Mr.  B.  thinks  pro¬ 
per  to  conmuinicate  to  liis  hearers. 

‘  We  must  conclude  therefore  that  ail  attemfits  to  evade  the  practice 
of  good  works,  is  an  attcm/it  lo  deceive  ourselves,  and  to  defraud  the  Ah 
mighty  of  his  reasonable  service.  The  only  true  way  to  eternal  life  is  to 
trust  in  the  doctrine,  and  the  merits  of  Christ;  the  proof  of  that  confi¬ 
dence  is  obedience  to  his  commands.  Without  charity  to  mankind,  all 
our  religion  will  be  imperfect  ;  and  though  faith  be  the  foundation  of  all 
our  expectations,  yet  it  will  not  avail  without  the  fruitsof  obedience.* p.  l85. 

‘  To  conclude,  Li‘t  no  man  doubt  of  his  salvation,  who  earnestly  and 
assiduously  works  witlt  fear  and  trembling,  and  relies  on  the  promises  and 
the  grace  of  God  and  his  Saviour.* 

‘  He  wall  be  justified,  who  first  confesses,  and  then  forsakes  his  sins  ; 
but  he  never  can  be  justified,  however  proud  of  his  own  attainments,  who 
voluntarily  closes  his  eyes  on  his  own  faults  and  at  the  same  time  vainly 
boasts  that  he  is  net  as  other  men  are.*  pp.  16G. — 7 

Mr.  B.  scem>  to  suppose  that  it  is  customary  with  many 
prcacliers  to  assert  the  siitHcicncy  of  faith,  and  some  mystical 
impuKes,  so  as  to  deny  the  necessity  of  mor.il  rectitude, 
rills  is,  we  believe,  a  very  rare,  though  a  very  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice  ;  hut  to  err  in  the  opposite  extreme  is  not  the  true  way  to 
correct  such  an  error. 

Alter  the  estimate  which  we  have  briefly  givers  of  Mr. 
Bidlake’s  theology,  onr  readers  will  not  he  surprized  when  we 
inform  tluan,  that  the  source  whence  it  in  derived  is  tlic  Apo- 
crvplia,  rather  than  the  epistles  of  8t.  Paul.  While  many  a 
cordial  reterenec  is  made  to  the  uncanonical  hooks  which  keep 
company  with  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  preacher  more  than 
once  protests  against  d(!riving  doctrinal  conclusions  from  a  wri¬ 
ter  so  nl)seure  as  Paul. 

'I'he  style  ol  the  sermons  is  perspicuous  and  often  elegant ; 
hut  hi  oinished  with  such  illogical  expressions  as  “  how  infi¬ 
nite,**  “  how  unlimited.*’  Wc  shall  conclude  our  observa- 
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tion^  with  a  favourable  specimen  of  it|Which  \vc  arc  sorrj*  to  saj 
uill  nor  at  ail  im prove  the  opinion  our  roaJors  may  have 
lormf'J  of  Mr.  Hidlake;  they  have  probably  never  altentlctl  to 
a  (ivvlaiiner  who  pleaded  so  strenuously  against  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  hiiinaii  d.pravitv,  whoso  ingeniously  depreciated  the 
o’)!ig  ii'O’is  to  virtue,  anif  palliated  the  sins  of  iuen  ;  one  would 
think  he  was  rehearsing,  in  expectation  of  being  employed  as 
aJ\‘Hate  for  the  unhappy  eriininals  at  the  last  day. 

‘  We  are  r*a?onably  alarmed  at  the  recital  of  capital  crimes,  but  hear 
little  of  the  unassuming  virtue  of  private  piTsons,  that  constant  light  tha{ 
cherishes  life  W*l  enquiiy  will  enable  us  to  find  every  where  individual 
meiii  to  counterbalance  the  general  depravity.  If  then  the  cafalogiic  of 
rices  be  at  once  numerous  and  dark,  yet  a  bright  contrast  agreeably  relieve! 
the  contempl.'tioni  of  the  moralist.  When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of 
man.  thevaii'ty  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  di/Hculties  of  his  attainments; 
when  wj  recollect  that  many  errors  spring  even  from  an  excess  of  virtuci 
tliat  t  ey  arc  iriTegu  lari  ties  of  desires  implanted  in  him  for  wise  and  gra* 
cious  pu'poses  by  an  Almighty  I'rovidence  ;  when  we  observe  that  even 
tile  pursuit  ot  good  ill  sometimes  lead  him  into  error  ;  that  the  boundaries 
of  Virtue  are  sometimes  not  cle^irly  defined,  and  sometimes  deceptive  ;  tha< 
t.  e  p..th  of  rectitude  is  often  intricate,  and  that  his  abilities  are  naturally 
Weak,  and  perpetually  fallible  ;  that  tin*  powers  of  virtue  are  as  liable  to  fail 
as  the  strength  of  the  body;  we  must  conclude,  that  there  is  as  much 
goo'iness  to  tw;  found  in  tlie  world,  as  can  be  hoped  from  the  nature  of 
tOmgs ;  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  much  peccability  frdm  beings, 
whose  powers  are  finite  and  variable,  who.e  understandings  are  contracted 
and  inuistinct,  whose  passions  arc  vehement  and  intoxicating.*  pp.  1‘27— 
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Art.  Xlll.  j'ln  on  l.i^ht  Readings  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  inf 

fluence  moral  Conduct  and  literary  Taste.  By  the  Kev.  iidward 
M.ingi  ,  M.  A.  l2ino.  pp,  3s.  6d.  Carpenter  1808. 

judicious  and  well-principled  I'reatise,  or  Series  of  Essays,  Off  the 
moral  character  and  influence  of  l.nglish  Literaure,  would  be  a  very 
valuable  and  a  veiy  interesting  work.  Its  investigation  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  standard  and  principal  writings  on  theology  and  etliict, 
but  should  extend  to  all  the  depa.-tments  of  literature  which  can  aftcct  the 
moral  principles  of  the  student,  d'he  Histories,  the  Biop^aphies,  the 
Exsays,  the  works  of  Poetjy  and  Fiction,  and  in  a  lew  insunccs  more 
abstruse  productions,  would  furni  h  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  moral 
criticism.  A  work  of  this  kind,  if  properly  cxccuU‘d,  would  supply 
One  of  the  principal  advantages  that  are  to  be  expected  from  a  domcbtic 
tutor ;  it  would  serve  as  a  su/heient  guide  through  the  ma  '.es  of  a  whole 
library,  and  a  young  person,  well  provided  with  its  corrective  and  pre¬ 
cautionary  instructions,  might  be  committed  ;o  his  own  option  in  a  course 
of  miscellaneous  reading. 

Small  as  the  extent  Is  to  whidi  Mr.  M.  has  attempted  to  perform 
this  seivice,  we  would  rather  command  his  good  intentions,  th4in  extol 
his  success.  His  regard  is  confin«l  almost  exclusively  to  novels,  of 
which  he  notices  hut  a  few,  and  those  on  which  the  nioial  comments 
most  obvious  ;  hil  cenftliTB  on  Fielding,  ^nd  Smollct,  on  Goethe, 
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and  on  Cumberland,  are  however  too  forcible  and  just,  to  be  in  dangrr 
of  reproach  fiom  us  because  thev  are  neither  new,  profound,  nor  discri. 
ninati'e.  His  obserfations  on  Richardson  are  little  more  than  common¬ 
place  and  unqualified  praise  ;  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  M.  that  some  of 
that  writer's  situitions  and  descriptions  are  at  least  as  exceptionable  as 
those  of  the  novelists  whom  he  condemns,  and  that,  not  to  specify  other 
defects  in  his  morality,  he  repeatedly  sanctions  duelling  in  the  most 
effictual  though  indirect  manner,  by  example,  though  he  solemnly  pro¬ 
tests  against  it  in  theory.  I  he  pains  Mr.  M.  has  uken,  to  shew  that  the 
more  recent  productions  of  this  foolish  class  are  base  and  ridiculous  to 
the  very  extreme  of  possibility,  appear  to  us  quite  superfluous  ;  nor  do 
wc  feel  much  more  grateful  to  him  for  the  applause  he  has  thought  fit  to 
bestow  at  considerable  length  on  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  and  Langhome, 

It  needs  not  a  very  captious  reader  to  discover  much  th.at  is  morally  ob¬ 
jectionable  both  in  the  prose  compositions  of  the  Jattcr  author,  and  in  the 
tiage  *y  of  Douglas,  which  Mr.  Mangin  most  unscrupulously  commends. 

W-*  are  obl’ged  to  him,  however,  for  the  following  portrait,  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  which  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt :  it  is  u  valuable  though 
frightful  exhibition  of  human  character. 

*  1  have  known  a  man  who,  as  a  duellist  and  a  gamester,  had  steeped 
bis  hands  in  the  blood  of  more  than  three  fellow  creatures,  and,  by  hit 
success  at  the  hazard-table,  reduced  several  to  beggary  ;  who  by  hii 
arts  had  betrayed  many  females  to  ruin  ;  by  filial  disobedience  had  de- 
pii'  ed  his  parents  of  the  repose  and  reverence  to  which  (dd  age  looks  for 
Its  l>cst  earthly  lecomp-nce:  who  by  the  ferocity  of  his  disposition  had 
alie.ia^vd  his  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances,  and  acquired  the  hatred 
of  his  ten  ntry  and  domestics  ;  wdio,  although  he  had  squandered  bun¬ 
dled  s  from  ostentation  and  capnee,  never  Ixstowed  a  guin  a  to  relieve 
disiies?.  nor  heaved  one  sigh  ot  compassion  when  imploring  misery 
has  stood  within  his  view  ;  .  nd  this  man  has  often  been  leen  melted  into 
te.ir8  at  the  theatre,  and  still  more  frequently  when  engaged  in  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  reading  tendrr  novels.* 

C)n  the  pernici(*us  effects  of  no\  cl  reading,  Mr.  M.  has  many  good 
remarks,  and  the  general  tendency  of  his  Irook  is  highly  commendable. 

All.  XIV.  rite  Georgies  of  Publius  Vtrgillus  Maro^  translated  into 
English  Blank  Verse  By  James  R.  Deare,  LL.B.  Vicar  of  Bures, 
Suliolk.  hvo.  pp.  Ids.  Price  7s.  boards.  Longman  c»nd  Co.  180S. 

M  R.  D-are  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  translators  that  we  have  met  with; 

he  has  given  the  genuine  sense  of  his  author  almost  in  equivalent 
words,  and  almost  in  similar  versification:  tlie  cui  rent  of  his  transla¬ 
tion,  ritvcrtheless,  is  generally  easy  and  clear  ;  his  words  are  musiCfJly 
arranged,  ani*  his  pauses  are  well  varied.  We  shall  transcribe  the  descrip¬ 
tion  ot  /\rist  us*s  descent  to  the  submarme  pjlace  of  Cyrene,  both  in  the 
origin.tl  and  in  the  Liiglish  version,  as  a  specimen  highly  hoiiourabic  to 
Mr.  Dcare’s  r«  putation. 

‘  Jamque  domum  mirans  ;cnitiicis,  et  humida  regna, 

Sp  luncisque  lac  us  clausos,  lucosque  sonantes, 

Ibat,  ti,  ingenii  motu  s^upefactus  aquarum, 

OnUiU  sub  i*.agQa  Ubeatia  flumina  terra 
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SpeCtnbat  dirersa  iocls  }  Pbailmquc,  Lycumque^ 

£t  caput  unde  oltus  priinuiD  sc  crump't  £nTpcut, 

Under  pater  I'ibcrinus,  et  unde  Aniena  fluenta, 

;  Saxosumque  son.ins  Hypanis,  Mysusque  Caicui, 

;  £t  remina  auratus  taunno  comua  vultu 

£riaanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
In  mare  purpureum  violcntior  influit  amnis.' 

Georg.  IV,  365—373. 

'  And  now,  admiring  his  maternal  courts 
And  humid  reign,  by  cavernM  lakes  he  pass’d 
I  And  echoing' groves,  and  with  astonish'd  sense 

Heard  the  Icud  waters,  and  each  river*  view'd 
Which  glides  diverse  beneath  the  globous  earth  : 

Phasis  and  L^'cus,  and  the  source  piotound 
Whence  first  Lniptus  issues  ;  whence  the  stream 
Of  father  Tyber  ;  whence  the  Anicne  flood, 

I  And  o'er  the  rocks  resounding  Hypanis  ; 

Mysian  Ca/cus,  and  with  taurine  front 
And  gilded  horns  Eridanus,  than  whom 
None  more  Impetuous  throUL  h  the  fruitful  fields 
^  To  the  blue  ocean  rolls  his  foaming  wave.'  pp.  125,  126. 

‘  An  entire  version  of  the  Georgies,  as  elegantly  finished  as  this  passage, 
^  uouM  raise  the  author  to  an  equality,  at  least,  with  tlie  flrst  of  English 

f  translators.  But  there  are  many  proofs,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  bcx)k, 
ihi  Mr.  D.  has  been  too  hasty  and  too  careless  to  have  merited  such 
\  honours  ;  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  done  his  b<  st ;  and  when  we  say 

I  this,  in  censure  of  his  indolence,  and  in  impeachment  of  his  work,  we  do 

not  forget  tiiat  it  is  a  compliment  to  his  abilities  We  can  acc.  unt  for 
many  of  his  vcrsc<  being  flat,  uncouth,  and  ilUpolished,  when  we  observe 
such  glaring  proofs  of  inaitention  as  the  following  deficient  and  redundant 
^  lines : 

I  ‘  And  Opis,  and,  with  ardent  eye.'— -p.  121. 

‘  Itself,  and  so  tlie  light ;  the  eye  detects  the  black.'— p.  49. 

There  are  many  trivial  b  emlshcs  in  the  versification,  which  deform  Its 
general  beauty  ;  the  following  line  is  but  a  clumsy  representation  of 

‘  Et  voth  jam  nunc  auuescc  vocars: 

‘And  use  thyself  to  invocati-on  1'— p.4. 

Is  it  from  the  remembrance  of  certain  anile  instructions  in  spelling,  that 
Mr  D.  is  so  fond  of  this  absurdity  as  to  repeat  it  a  page  or  two  after¬ 
wards  ? 

‘  The  balmy  stream  of  vegetati-on  1’— p.  7. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  version  is  not  sufficiently  compact;  wc  were 
the  more  -truc\  with  Mr  D  *s  diffuseness  in  the  rendering  of  •  Fc/ix  gut 
f  otuii  rcrumy*  &c  from  comparing  it  with  that  of  Cowper  : 

‘  Ah  !  happy  he,  to  whom  '/  waj  given  to  souod 
Great  nature's  dtpths,  to  bon*sh  every  fear  ; 

'Po  triumph  o'er  inexorable  fate, 

And  hold  the  hoarse  wave  of  greedy  Acheron 
In  deep  subjection  to  his  lofty  mind  1'— p.  63. 
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Cow  fur.  ‘  Hippy  the  mortal,  who  has  traced  effects 
To  their  first  cause,  cast  fear  beneath  his  feet. 

And  death,  and  roaring  hell's  voracious  fires.' 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  our  author  s  manner  of  imitatinjr  ^ 
phrase  and  cadence  of  his  original,  Ts  to  be  found  in  the  very  first  pusagf. 
But  the  tollowing  specimen  will  perhaps  furnish  a  more  impartial  sped* 
men  of  die  general  execution  of  the  work. 

*  Ah!  but  too  happy,  if  they  knew  their  bliss. 

Arc  husbandmen ;  for  whom  the  righteous  earth, 

Far  from  discordant  arms,  pours  forth  her  stores 
Ot  ready  sustenance.^  What,  if  for  them 
No  loiiy  mansion  from  it’^i  ample  porch 
V’oinii  each  morn  a  sycophantic  tide  ; 

Wliat,  if  no  decorated  column’s  move 

admlrmg  crowd  ;  no  broider’d  gold  disguise 
Their  simple  vests,  nor  (irecian  vase  for  them 
Project  It’s  graceful  form ;  no  Tyrian  dye 
I'hi  ir  spotless  wool,  nor  vitiating  use 
Ot  eastern  peifume  taint  their  wholesome  oil  ; 

Yet  rest  secure,  and  life  that  ne'er  deceives, 

Hi  h  in  the  various  wealth  of  wide  (  omains. 

Caves  and  the  living  lake  ;  yet  cooling  vales 
And  lau'ing  herds  and  shaded  slnmScrs  suret 
Are  theirs:  for  them  the  tt’oodlind  glade  expands ; 

Theirs  are  the  pleasures  o<  the  chase  ;  a  youth 
Of  lalK)ur  patient  and  of  fimgal  fare  ; 

I'heirs  the  pure  altar;  theirs  old  age  revered; 

Leaving  'mongst  thitn  her  vestiges  cxneme, 

Departing  Justice  ded  the  haunts  of  men.' — pp  61,  62. 

We  recommend  our  classical  readers,  and  still  more  earnestly  thoie 
W’ho  are  unacquainted  with  these  beautiful  poems  in  the  original,  to  the 
pleasuie  they  will  derive  from  Mr.  D  *s  performance  ;  and  we  also  advise 
the  author  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  second  edition  to  give  it  a  suD 
higher  claim  to  popularity.  It  would  be  benefited  by  the  addition  of 
a  Kw  notes,  for  we  hope  Mr  D.  docs  not  expect  all  his  fair  readcfi 
to  carry  about  Lempriere’s  Dictionary,  cither  in  their  heads  or  tlieir 
p  ckv-  s. 


Art  XV.  The  Holim'is  wh'u  h  becometh  the  House  of  the  Lord ;  consi¬ 
dered  in  a  Discourse,  deliveivd  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Place  of 
Worship,  N.  w  York  strei  t,  Manchester,  /\pril  '20,  1808.  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  R  qiiistof  the  Hearers.  By  .lohn  Fawcett,  A  M.  8vo. 
pp.  bO.  I'rice  ()d  Halifax,  Holden  and  Dowson  ;  Button, &c.  1808. 

|N  the  ceremony  of  conse.  ruling,  or  setting  apart,  a  building  for  divil* 
woish'j)  among  the  Dissenters,  a  minister  is  commonly  employed,  fof 
whom  age,  talents,  and  piety,  have  procured  a  ''Uperior  portion  of  respect* 
and  who  has  been  lecognized  as  in  some*  degree  firimus  inter  fjnreSf  by 
the  conrent  of  lus  brethren,  and  the  prevailing  tendency  of  public  opinion. 
And  it  is  highly  suitable,  that  one  part  of  such  a  dedreati'-n  service 
should  consist  ox  an  explanation  of  tnc  scoiirhcnts  and  the  views  which 
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^  founder*  of  the  edific*e  entertain.  On  these  .accounts,  the  selection 
of  tk  nncrabie  and  exci  llcnt  preacher  to  officiate  on  this  occasion,  and 
manner  in  which  his  function  has  bt'cn  discharged*  will  be  equally 
j|)woved  by  the  public. 

The  words  chosen  for  a  text  are  Holiness  heiometk  ih^  house^  0  Lord^ 
even  P  *  *^ciii.  5.  In  discussing  them,  the  preacher  adverts  to  the 
ipiritual  Church  or  house  of  Goil,  “  consisting  of  professing  brlicTcrs 
io  Jesus,  and  such  as  are  subject  to  his  laws  and  govemment  and  then 
to  ik  practice  and  the  reasons  of  appropriating  particular  buildings  to 
tbc  public  worship  of  God. 

Thus  countenanced  (says  he)  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  favounxl 
with  the  protection  of  the  mild  and  gentle  government  under  which  we 
hipply  live,  we  are  encour.iged  to  build  convenient  places  where  we  may 
memble  together  to  worship  Gotl,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  holy 
word,  aod  the  light  of  our  own  consciences.*  p.  1*2. 

The  second  part  of  the  discourse  refers  to  the  term  “  holiness.*^ 

The  h  liness  which  becomes  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  New  'rcstamcni 
llnici  relates  not  to  the  place  of  worship,  but  to  the  people  concerned  in  the 
erert  on  of  ^uch  a  piace,  and  to  those  who  assemble  there  for  religious  cxer* 
cites.  And  as  such,  it  may  include,  holiness  of  infeniion,  holiness  of  </oc- 
tite/,  holiness  of  worships  holiness  of  (liscifiliney  aod  holiness  of  practice* 
p.  15. 

These  several  topic '  are  judiciously,  though  of  course  not  very  co- 
piouily,  illustrated.  We  quote  the  following  sentiments  with  the  more 
uure,  because  we  believe  them  to  be  generally  prevalent  among  the 
Ucoters. 

‘  We  utterly  disclaim  all  intentions  of  disloyalty  to  oiir  Lawful,  most 
jtracious,  and  beloved  Sovereign  ;  and  of  disaffection  to  the  government 
aider  which  we  hve,  and  enjoy  so  many  privileges.  We  take  this  oppor* 
MTiity  of  declaring  our  firm  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  Great  JBri- 
uio.  W’c  are  persuaded,  that  it  is  excellent  in  its  principles,  and  th.at  it  is 
vilely  framed,  for  the  intention  of  national  happiness,  and  real  liberty, 
l^e  are  resolved  to  contribute  our  best  endea\oui8,  to  maintain  and  pre- 
icrre,  by  ill  the  means  in  our  power,  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  con- 
■niag  of  king,  lords,  and  commons  V\  e  know,  that  one  \  aluable  pro- 
rty  of  this  constitution  is,  that  it  contains  within  itself,  the  means  of  re- 
Tnlng  and  rectifying  abuses  and  improprieties.  Some  such  there  may 
p'obablybe;  but  we  love  the  con.stiiution  itself.  And  wc  know  that  the 
•  •me  rule  which  requires  us  to  “fear  God,**  requires  us  to  “honour  the 
“  to  be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and 
tonnder  to  C'isar  the  things  whjch  are  Catsar’s,  and  to  God  the  things 
*^ich  are  God's,**  I  Pet.  ii.  13  aod  17.  Malt  xxii.  21. 

*  Let  us  not  be  charged  with  designs  of  breaking  the  peace  of  religious 


^another ;  in  pulling  down  one  house  of  God  for  the  building  up  of  ano- 
The  conversion  of  sinners  to  God  will  give  us  a  thousand  times 
®^plc.isu’e,  th.in  tHe  pro8<  Iyiing  of  persons  from  one  set  of  religious 
►  aun.cnis  to  anotlicr.*  pp.  i6— 

tire  pious  remarks  on  holy  doctrine*  Mr*  F*  shews  that  h^is  no 
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It^s  orthodox  than  loyal.  W«  shall  only  add  his  summary  of  the  rt. 
^isites  to  holiness  of  worship. 

‘These  acta  of  worship  are  not  to  be  jx.*! formed  in  a  dull,  lifelessi  b(^. 
ligent.  and  foimal  manner  5  such  worship  does  not  become  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  nor  will  it  meet  with  his  approbation.  **  Cod  is  a  Spirit,  and  tlK| 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for  the  Father 
aeeketh  such  to  worship  him,'\lohn  iv.  C3,  ‘Jk  Holy  worship  is  accOB. 
panied  with  faith  in  God,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  him.  It 
IS  expressive  of  love  to  his  name ;  for  if  wc  are  destitute  of  that,  wc  wia* 
that  holy  and  animating  principle  which  is  essential  to  true  religion.  1  Cor. 
xiii*  ^  A  kind  and  charitable  disposition  towards  our  fellow'<reatum  is 
requisite  in  acceptable  worship  ;  for  holy  hands  should  be  lifted  up,  wnboc 
wrath  ;  since,  if  wre  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  our  bn. 
venly  lather  forgive  our  trespasses.  Indeed,  wc  only  pray  to  be  forgiivi 
as  wc  forgive  others ;  so  that  without  a  true  Christian  temper,  our  on 
prayers  condemn  us.— Holy  worship  must  be  sincere  and  upright.  Eftry 
sin  should  he  renounced,  and  there  should  be  a  readiness  to  obey  cTft) 
divine  command  ;  for  if  we  regard  iniquity  in  our  hearts,  i.  e.  love  itisd 
cleave  to  it,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  our  prayers.  Psal.  Ixvi.  18.— Heir 
worship  will  not  he  lukewarm,  but  accomp.inied  with  fervency  and  ardoe 
of  mind.  Wc  should  be  “  fervent  in  spirit,  serv  ing  the  l.ord.” — It  shonid 
be  performed  in  dei  p  humility  of  mind,  in  order  to  its  being  acceptable  be* 
fort  that  (lod  who  fills  heaven  and  earth  with  the  majesty  of  his  gfcry 
He  resistcih  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.”  The  sacrifice 
which  God  will  accept  are  those  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart.  “  To  thii 
man  will  1  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  aad  thx 
trrmhh  th  at  my  word,”  Isa.  Ixvi.  2.* 

Alt.  XV  i.  Poems  and  J ales,  by  Miss  Trefusis.  vols.  foolscap  ^. 

pp.  ‘i60.  Tipper,  1808. 

E  have  not  for  a  long  time  had  the  pain  of  witnessing  such  a  wreteb* 
ed  waste  of  rntmtal  resources,  as  this  elegant  pair  of  volumes  «*!»• 
bits.  Possessing  powers  of  fancy,  an  elegant  taste  in  expression,  and  lb 
cility  of  versification,  which  arc  worthy  of  dignified  employment,  Mis 
Tiefusis  has  only  aspired  to  flutter  in  idle  compliments,  and  sigh  io  aoi* 
lory  canzonets.  There  is  much  in  tlie  performance  that  discovers  taki*H 
but  scarcely  a  |>age  that  excites  a  salutary  feeling  or  conciliates  esteem,  h 
is  but  justice  to  observe,  however,  that  the  most  love  sick  of  our  authci’i 
young  ladies  express  themselves  with  great  decorum  ;  our  charge  agsiw 
the  work  is  not  of  vice  but  of  Irivolity. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  poems  have  already  appeared  in  novels  UTitW 
by  the  author.  We  hojx:  that  as  licr  gayest  time  of  life  is  probably  [**• 
she  will  no  longer  sing 

to  Irve  alone,  to  love  .alone  — 

and  that  she  wall  hencefonh  engage  in  no  literary  pursuits  that  will  8* 
give  her  name  some  genuine  rtspectability  in  the  i  pinion  of  the  public^ 
Art  XV  II.  Debates  in  Purli  ment  res^.ccttn,i  the  Jenner't.n  Diset^trf 
including  the  late  Debate  on  the  further  Grant  of  ‘20,0001  to  Dr. 
ner.  together  with  the  Hrptrt  o:  the  Ro\al  College  of  PhysiettW* 
London  on  the  VacMne  Inoculation.  With  introductory  ■Renarb- 
By  Charles  Murray,  8vo.  pp.  164.  Price  5s  bds  Hatchard,&c.  1®^ 
"'^'EkY  little  comment  is  necessary  on  this  publication;  w'c  noiicf  ‘ 
as  comainieg  a  copious  and  authcDtic  report  of  the  Debates  wkid 
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Graham’s  So'nton, 

Irtve  resulted  in  two  grants  to  Dr.  Jenner,  amoi!ntIn;r  to  30,0001 ;  together 
with  the  very  satislactory  report  of  the  College  ot  Physicians,  alter  a  1j- 
boriou*  investigation  of  die  whole  subject,  under  the  direction  of  IVlia* 
ment.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  containing  a  full  summary  of  the 
arguments  and  evidence  in  favour  of  Vaccination  )  and  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  or  will  not  understand  cither,  it  may  be  recommended  as  an  appeal  ad  vt» 
recundiam.  Perhaps  a  more  extraordinary  contest  was  never  witnessed,  tiun 
that  of  a  few  persons  in  England  against  th.e  collective  wisdom  and  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  legislature  of  their  own  country, 
and  against  the  general  conviction  and  practice  of  half  the  glolie.  The 
Ir.troductoiy  Kemarks  disclose  some  important  facts,  concerning  the  mea- 
furcs  used  at  the  SmalUPox  Hospital  to  di88emip:rc  the  variolous  pestilence. 
Art.  XVlll.  remaieBeneJit  Sodeties  recommended  :  or  tfie  Necessity  and 
Advantages  of  Foresight.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  St  Saviour,  in  the  City  of  York,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1808,  be¬ 
fore  the  York  Female  Benefit  Club,  esublished  in  1801.  Published 
at  the  Request  of  tlie  Patronesses.  By  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Saviour  and  of  St.  M.iry  Bishophill  Senior,  York,  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Bathurst.  4-to.  pp.  18. 
Price  Is.  6d.  Rivingtons,  llatchard, See.  1808. 

IK  this  plain  but  sensible  address,  the  duty  of  foresight  and  proYi« 

*  sion  for  the  future  is  cogently  enforced  from  Prt<v.  xxii.  3,  and  the 
advantage  of  subscribing,  especially  at  an  early  age,  to  a  Benefit  Club, 
is  clearly  and  suikingly  displayed.  From  considering  the  preparation 
which  It  is  prudent  to  make  against  the  catmal  infirmities  and  the  de¬ 
cline  of  life,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  a  transition  to  the  far 
aon.*  imj)Oitant  duty  of  preparing  for  its  close ;  and  wc  have  the 
pleasure  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Graham  has  too  vivid  a  sense  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duties,  while  .addressing  his  hearers  on  a  subject  of  worldly 
prudence,  to  forego  tlic  opportunity  of  consulting  their  most  serious  in- 
Icrrsts,  and  warning  them  distinctly  and  evangelically  to  lay  up  tres- 
lure  in  heaven. 

Wc  quote  the  following  remarks,  because  wc  are  anxious  to  call  the 
public  attention  repeatedly  and  earnestly  to  a  grievous  abuse  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  tins  nature,  which  the  advice  of  intelligent  persons  to  their 
inferior  neighbours  may  avail  to  remove  ;  the  evil  is  much  more  exten- 
live  than  Mr.  Ci.  supposes,  and  the  measures  which  he  suggests  are 
al)undantly  sanctioned  by  exp<‘iience  where  the  tiial  has  been  made* 
There  are  some  Male  Benefit  Clubs,  lie  observer, 

‘which  have  monthly  mt*cting8  of  their  members  at  public  houses,  who, 
in  addition  to  their  subscription  to  the  luad,  pay  ‘Jd.  per  month  each, 
whether  they  attend  or  no,  to  be  sjH*nt  that  night.  Many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  attend  ;  in  which  case,  the  contributions  of  the  whole 
Society  being  spent  by  a  few,  frequent  excesses  must  be  nrceisarily  com¬ 
mitted.  What  a  pity,  that  this  ]>ernicious  custom  should  be  permitted 
to  continue,  and  that  they  should  meet  at  public  houses  at  all !  What  a 
p>iy»  that  Honorary  Members  do  not  undcruike  the  management,  as  la 
f'fmale  Societies  ;  and  that  these  twopenccs  arc  not  erected  into  a  fund 
for  p.iticuljr  pui-poscs,  and  for  the  relief  of  extraordinary  wants  !  lo  i 
ot  ‘J()0  members,  from  these  twopenccs  alone,  the  sum  of  2()l.  l 
y^sr  would  be  raised,  which  might  go  far  to  foiru  an  Accumulating 
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I'uQv!,  that  would,  l»y  applying  the  intfry^t,  prevent  the  shutting  nfi  af 
the  Boxt  which  frequently  occurs  in  almost  all  their  Clubs,  to  the  great 
moilifuMt'on  and  distress  of  many  of  thoir  ohl  and  sick  Members.— 
If  all  the  IWnjfit  Societies  wotild  unite  in  hiring  one  large  rrom,  by 
mmingon  dllferent  n  giits,  they  might  conduct  their  respective  concerns 
uithout  inconvenience,  and  with  a  great  moral  and  pecuniary  advantage.' 

Ti.c  profits  of  this  publication  are  devot  'd  to  thc'bencfit  of  the  Club, 
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Art.  XIX.  I'/te  Jllsloru  cf  Rome  from  the  FoutuLr/lon  of  that  City  to  the 
Fall  of  the  I'nstern  Pmj.lre,  related  in  familiar  Conwr^^aiions,  by  a 
Fatiiei  1'*  Cfii!  !r«  n  :  interspersed  wltli  moral  and  ins*^ructivc  Rc- 
maiks  and  Oboei  vat'on.s  (»n  the  most  ’.catling  and  interesting  Subjects, 
Designed  for  the  Perusal  t>l  Yciith.  Py  llli/abe’h  Holme,  (Authof 
of  Instructive  Rnmbh*s,  Mat*‘rnil  Ir.stru *ticn.  th?  ilisio  ies  of  hngland 
and  Sectiand,  related  by  a  Father  to  his  CluIdiTP,  &c.)  4  volt. 
l‘2mo.  pp.  l(/t/v).  price  lus  boards,  W  ilkie  and  Roliinson,  1808. 

RS.  Helme  is  one  of  those  1  ulies  who  ieel  a  laudable  desire  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  :  and  she  has  iisevl  much  diligt'nce  in  pronroilng 
the  object.  Put  we  could  wish  it  to  be  leir.er'.bered,  by  these  worthy  per¬ 
sons.  that,  “  of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end.”  It  does  not  uppeif 
to  us  that  such  a  history  as  tliis  was  at  .ill  renuisite  :  since  we  have  otlien 
on  tlie  same  scale,  and  written  in  a  better  Pt)le,  To  some,  liowcvcr,  the 
form  of  family  ccnvei.'^r.iions  may  recommend  it.  \\'‘e  are  pleased  with 
most  of  her  moral  reflections,  and  with  her  indications  of  reverence  for 
the  Chri'tian  faitli ;  but  now  and  then  we  have  occasion  to  complain  of  her 
attempts  to  at  ologise  for  the  Roman  laws  and  customs.  Surely  Mn. 
Helme  rrusi  Kave  forgotten  her  religious  lessons,  and  wliai  was  proper  is 
the  ihai.iCter  of  a  Fritisli  father,  when  she  r.llows  him  to  say,  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  putting  children  to  death,  who  were  Ivirn  with  any  deformity, 
“V...S  ::'c.ifud  by  the  consent  of  five  being  necessary  to  its  execution,** 

(Vol.  1.  p.liV.) _ _ _  ’ _ _ 

An  XX.  lAtlrr  from  Mr.  IFJMread to  Ijsnl  on  tlie  present 

Situation  of  Sj  aiti.  Svo.  j»p.  1,7.  price  (id.  Ridgeway,  1808. 

3i  K.  Whitbre.ur**  st mijiicnts  respecting  the  duly  of.aHbrdlng  assistance 
to  Spain  .ire  tliose  of' the  whole  Ilritlch  j>eople  ;  the  success  of  the 
P.itriots  has  more  than  s.iti'hed  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine,  and  hai 
nearly  vanquished  the  sciuples,  wc  Ixdiove,  of  the  most  cautious  an*!  seep* 
ticnl  What  will  l.c  the  result  of  their  cmancl))ation  from  Joirigu  tyranny, 
is  s;il!  a  subject  of  anxious  conjecture  and  apprehension  In  Mr.  W.’s 
opinion,  tlic  present  moniont  is  a  highly  proper  one  for  Great  Ihitaln  to 
make  overtures  of  jvace  ;  anti  the  design  of  his  letter  is  chiefly  to  clear 
hiiM.lf  from  klie  charge,  rested  on  this  opinion,  of  indifference  to  llic  liber¬ 
ties  (  f  Spain. 

.\:t  X\I.  /il'rcjt-je  of  Drrln:  rrovidence^  Gntcral  and  Particular^  H 
relating  to  the  k'hurch  of  God  in  the  World.  By  Stephen  Char- 
nook,  b  D.  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition.  8vn. 
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Brice 


•Is.  (iJ.  boards.  Maxwell  and  Wilson  18()8. 


'J  HE  lepublicat’on  of  this  excellent  treatise,  in  a  handsome  and  com* 
modious  form,  is  much  to  be  commended.  (.)f  the  author,  wc  need 


EJwarJs’h  ^ihrudafcs  aiul  Panthca. 

scarcely  speak  ;  he  was  one  of  the  devoutest  ministers,  flnJ  was  per¬ 
haps  tiie  most  accurate  and  profound,  of  the  age  in  which  lie 
lived ;  his  surprising  copiousness  of  rcHeciion,  and  the  grandeur  an<l 
force  of  his  illustniiions,  evince  a  mind  cf  unusual  comprehensioo  and 
energy.  In  this  treatise,  theological  students  will  find  mueh  admirable 
disseitiition,  though  they  should  not  implicitly  admit,  to  thcii  fell  ex¬ 
tent,  the  whole  of  its  principles  and  arguments. 

The  editor  has  prefixed  some  particulars  concerning  Chamock’s 
supplementary  to  ilie  account  given  by  the  original  editors  of  his  works, 
which  were  not  published  till  alter  his  deal!.. 

<  bteplicn  Charnock  descended  from  rn  ancient  family  in  I^^ancashirc, 
but  was  born  in  lt)‘iS,  in  the  parish  ot  St.  Catherine  Crecchu»ch,  in 
London,  where  his  father,  Richard  Charnock,  practised  as  a  Stdicitor. 
In  l(>+fb  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  the  following  )ear  obtained  a  fel* 
low  hip  in  New  College.  In  lh5‘2  he  was  incjtporatod  Master  of  Arts, 
as  he  had  stood  in  Cambridge  ;  and  two  years  after  w.’s  made  Proctor 
of  the  Ihiiveriity,  which  olli'c  he  sustained  ’villi  great  honour  and  .Tp- 
piause:  lTj)(>n  the  expiration  of  his  nvi^lce,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  and 
rcsidid  in  tlie  family  of  Henry  Cio.iiv/eli.  He  also  preached  to  a  con¬ 
gregation  in  Dublin,  and  had  niost  of  the  gentry  and  p:rsons  of  (juallty 
in  the  city  for  his  hearers.  Restoration  putting  an  end  to  lus  mi¬ 

nistry  in  Dublin,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  spent  fiUecn  years 
in  retirement,  and,  for  his  further  laiprovement,  took  a  tour  occ;u*ionally 
to  France  and  Holland.  At  length,  in  1(37.5,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
become  joint  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Crosby-square,  with  the  Rev. 
Ihomas  W'atson.  In  this  connexion  he  continued  about  five  years,  till 
his  death,  the  27th  of  July,  1(>80,  in  the  fifty. third  year  of  his  age.* 

A  fine  portrait  is  prefixed, .  but  is  not  stated  to  be  engraved  from  any 
original  painting. 

Art.  XXll.  ytbradates  and  Panthea;  a  IVagelly,  in  Five  Acts  :  from  tha 
Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon.  By  John  Edwards,  of  Old  Court,  Wick¬ 
low,  Esq.  8vo.  ’q).  87.  Ridgway. 

|T  is  fair,  but  “  faint  praise,*'  to  say  of  this  performance,  that  it  if 
equal  to  the  general  run  of  modern  dramas.  If  it  were  entirely  new 
to  Uie  reader,  the  plot  would  give  it  so  jiow'crful  and  tender  an  interest, 
M  to  conciliate  pardon  for  its  numerous  defects  and  blemishes ;  but 
a  tills  charming  narrative  is  better  known  than  perhaps  any  other  tale  in 
ancient  history,  no  writer  can  hope  even  to  escape  contempt,  in  pmtend- 
iflg  to  dramatise  it,  unless  he  is  capable  of  adding  new  pathos  to  the 
most  affecting  incidents,  and  of  adorning  the  most  exquisite  and  con- 
wmai.iie  1km  uty. 

Mr  Edwards  may  be  congratulated,  if  not  on  the  success,  at  least  on 
the  innocence  of  his  atiimipt ;  it  would  \ye  no  breach  of  iIk’  decalogue, 
we  suppose,  to  improve  the  ap|KMrancc  of  llaffaelle’s  Madona  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  wig  and  stomacher,  or  to  heighten  the  charms  of  the  Louvre 
Venus  with  rouge  and  ribbons  ;  instead,  therefore,  of  bl.iming  Mr.  E. 
for  hU  dulncss,  his  common  places,  his  neglect  of  oriental  costume,  and 
bis  U'aching  Cyrus  to  worship  “Jove,"  we  shall  civilly  dismiss  his  |kt- 
formance  to  the  repose  which  tragedies  of  tlic  nineteenth  century  seen* 
privileged  to  enjoy. 


Waring’s  Scripture  Versions, 


Art.  XXTII.  Divine  and  Mo^al  Precepts^  for  the  Conduct  of  a  Chrfi- 
tian  toward  God  and  toward  Man.  By  John  Hamond,  sup|>o8ed  to 
harcbfen  rhe  FatluT  of  Or.  Hciiiy  Hamond,  &c.  &c.  8\o.  pp.  175, 
Price  3s.  8d  lA)n^'m.in  and  Co.  180S. 

'’j'DpSE  precepts  are  for  the  most  part  judicious,  the  expression  is  fiww 
c>b!e,  and  the  tendency  scriptural,  liut  it  is  not  sufhci«  nt  to  give  the 
Lr*.st  acivicf  ;  it  shouM  be  given  in  the  best  niinner  ;  and  we  fear  that  few 
youTi^  |>cople  will  so  f.ir  relish  the  quaintness  and  the  cliy  abstract  form  of 
this  worlx,  as  to  consult  it  with  su3icicnt  care,  or  yield  it  the  proper  obf. 
di  nee.  \\’ith  renerj  approbation  of  its  substance,  and  very  feeble  hopej 
of  its  sdcce.ss,  we  shall  leave  it  to  iloat  or  loun Jer,  as  it  may,  among  the 
nuilt-rudr*  of  unnecfss.irv  piiblications. 

Art.  X  A  I  \\  An  Address  to  time  ;  nvith  other  Poems.  By  .lohn  Jackson,  of 
id.irrop  \Vcod,  near  Macclesfield,  Cheshire.  To  this  second  Edition  is 
acKf' d,  an  Append!  v,  con  aining  various  Letters  of  tlic  Author  to  hli 
F.  irnd'^.  8vo.  pp.  7f).  Price  3s.  6d.  l..ongman  and  Co.  1808, 

•^I'HEghj  ect  of  publishing  these  juvenile  productions,  is  to  procure,  <‘for 
a  virtuous  and  deterving  young  man,  (says  the  Editor)  that  pecuniary 
assistance  which  may  enable  him,  in  some  measure,  to  co-operate  with 
tlu*  wishes  and  IllK*rality  of  his  patron.^  and  friends  in  acquiring  the  very 
important  advantage  of  a  classical  education.**  The  emolument  arising 
directly  from  the  sale  of  the  work  is  likely  to  be  but  small  ;  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  attract  the  notice  of  some  wealthy  and  liberal  persops,  and  thus  ob¬ 
tain  the  requisite  aid  to  facilitate  the  author*s  literary  pursuits.  Its  con¬ 
tents  arc  of  subordinate  merit  and  interest  ;  yet  they  display  a  portion  of 
ulent  so  far  superior  to  what  is  comnion  in  young  persons  of  Mr.  Jack- 
<ion*s  humble  origin  r.nd  scanty  opportunities,  as  to  justify  the  concern 
which  is  expressed  for  his  improvemeiu ;  hg  is  now,  it  seems,  about 
nin''t  '.‘n. 

Art.  XXV  .  Serf  lure  Versions ^  Ui^fmnsy  and  Rejicctions  on  Select  Pat* 
1*7^./.  By  J.  Waring.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Young  People.  8vO, 
pp.  170  Price  .3s.  Od.  Darion  and  Co.  llaichard,  1808. 

VVaiing’s  design  is  extremely  laudable,  but  we  fear  it  will  not 
accomplished  ;  h  .s  plan  good,  but  vciy  inadequately  executed.  TV) 
furnish  the  young  with  serious  and  useful  amusement,  and  to  excite  their 
attention  and  reverence  toward  the  sacicd  scrlpiuits,  it  is  not  sufficient  fort 
write  I  to  ^low  with  ihc  worthy  feelings  which  actuate  Mr.  Wearing  ;  very 
suj)'*nor  t.dents  are  requidte  to  give  fascination  to  solemn  subjects,  and  to 
versify  the  histories  and  odes  of  Holy  W'rit,  without  degrading  their  simple 
dipnity.  Ttapj>car''.  to  us  that  Mr.  W’aring’s  compositions,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  not  better  suited  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  children,  than 
t!v  s  t*  our  most  .■;j)p  ()ved  d*  vot  or.a!  poets,  while  tlrey  are  inferior  rn 
clegaiH  •'  iiw  rv  TT'.e  idea  of  se!ecii’'g  scriptural  subjects  for  poetical 
p.e  rM’r  i  *  ,  jhu  tiatioii,  w  e  lia\e  on  va  iou.s  occasions  recommended ;  and 
Vv  .>(  ’’  1  \  r.  •  vra  jK'ituri:j..:''.Cv’  I't  this  kind,  suit.ably  executed,  as  very 
cle;>;!.;l>!e  ,  but  ',\!mv  is  the  dev  rut  Ci'lllns  i*r  Gray  that  shall  undertake  it? 
^  r.  Vii  hame’s  muuu  poems  ..i  *  only  a  rc.spectable  approxinration  toward 
ruje’yu  ’he  ik  liciciivV  ot  wldvlt  oi.r  .iutbor  justly  complains:  but  the 
a’ j  .  .Ml 'o  of  .1  wilfei  fully  ccm;Hient  ..nd  re.;dy  to  the  task  is,  we  fear» 
TT^uch  tl.. .  to  be  de.^ired  tl  nn  ant  c.p  jted.  In  the  mean  while,  there  is  1 
e! .  s  of  v(  urg  people,  whose  morality  is  better  than  their  taste,  and 
•iirong  whom  M. .  \\  .’s  l.ook  may  tied  a  rtspcciablc  circulavioo. 


Art.  XXVI.  SKLFCT  I.ri’EUAIlY  INFORMATION. 


A  .-tnil  (;FO;;rapliIcr\l  Snrvry  of 

anti  with  a  dt'taito<l  mo 

count  of  ll»f  Mt  vfrnI  pntviurcs,  c’tW  '*  and 
tuvu!<,  in  a  into  xolitiiir,  iI!iistriW(  d 

by  t'ulonn'd  innpa  of  the  cuuntrivs,  will 
ap|)^r  in  a  shoit  lime. 

A  Vooabulary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
r.rtt'i'hf  is  in  tlie  press  ;  principally  coin- 
pilcil  from  Fichanison’s  Persian  Diclionaiy, 
IS  ioiprovctl  by  Dr.  Wilkins. 

Mr.  n.  Bi»utliroy<l  has  in  Utc  press,  and 
wi  i  publish  .11  ^pecthly  as  a  piopcr  atten* 
tioii  to  C(M  r<‘Ctm*ss  will  admit,  n  mw  edi¬ 
tion  of  lh>hop  NewcoineN  pt'.tly  admit  nl 
VciMOtt  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  with  ad- 
dtioiul  II  )t(  $  from  Blant-y,  and  Horsii  y  in 
the  Projihol  li'ose.i. 

Sptedtiy  will  he  pnhli.slicd,  cm’ndlislud 
with  a  la  nd  of  Hesiod,  from  a  ^enuincan- 
L’qur,  the  Ueinaius  of  HcShmI,  the  Asi  ia.'an  ; 
tnn&iat  (J  tioin  the  (Jreek  into  Knylish 
Trnu*.  w’ith  u  I) ‘*sert,itIon  on  the  IVatry 
ind  .Mytho!o/y,  the  I.ife  and  Kra  of  He- 
sul,  and  eupio'is  notes,  by  Charles  Abra- 
him  Khun,  lisq. 

Dr.  Npthtlen  lus  prepai  d  for  the  press 
•  Colliction  pf  Ctcntiaii  Kxercscs,  as  a 
conipanioii  to  his  Uraniinnr.  I'lns  work 
Will  bi- trf  particular  SCI  viec  to  those  who 
wi*h  torn  quire  an  accurate  and  piaclical 
knouhdgr  of  German  composition.  Be- 
Jtdts  the  relereiieea  to  the  (iraininar,  the 
noUs  cmitain  nnineiuns  illustrations  of  the 
iiitain.s  of  tht!  lanyiia^e.  The  author  in- 
t»uds  that  the  pnhlii'utiou  shall  he  followeit 
t»y  a  voliiine  of  extracts  from  the  Im  st  (ior- 
inanau'hors,  which  he  also  desimis  as  a 
'fiiirle  for  remarks  and  ohsrrvafions,  ex- 
I'lauatory  of  the  pecuhai it ies  and  ditiii’uU 
t;ta  that  are  to  be  im  t  with  in  tbe  cun- 
pructioii  an. I  phraseolojty  of  llie  (lennun 
l‘ii;iia|r»'. 

•Mr.  C’u>*ancc*8  Concise  Vlen  of  the  Con- 
t  iliitioii  of  J'lKl^nd  will  piob;d)ly  appear 
'!•  Mir  com  ^e  of  this  month. 

.'Ir.  '.eemn  has  in  tin*  pn  sw  a  System  of 
•bill i.tlo;;y  ami  Minei .ilogical  Chemistry, 
appbeations  to  the  Art*.  'I’he  work 

tormed  chkdy  after  Many  and  Brog- 
t^rirt,  and  will  make  thi'V  uctu\o  volumes. 

•'Ir.  .1.  ’l\  O.ivirk,  of  B.ith,  has  in  the 
r**'*,  t  M)S4‘r% utioiis  on  Carditis,  or  the 
I’tt'uinination  of  the  Heart,  illnstratii!  by 
and  dux*  ctions  It  is  Mr.  Davies’* 
t»>  shew,  that  this  difc'‘ai^e  »x*eiir» 
than  has  h«‘<*n  snpismsl,  and  that, 
♦  Rtrary  to  the  opiieons  of  our  best  sysU. 


matic  writiTi,  there  art?  ’circumstance*  br 
which  it  may  kometimes  be  distiiiguiihcd 
in  pracliee. 

.Mr.  Natt  of  Paisley,  has  in  the  prrsa 
Cases  of  Dlab<'l(*s,  with  Observation*.  'I'hc 
practice  is  new,  and  in  many  lespeCU  th« 
revcpw  of  that  which  haw  Ikvu  getierall^ 
followed  of  late  years, 

Mr.  Drakard  of  .Sidnifonl,  isnow  print* 
ing  a  finide  to  Bnrl*  iJ;h  House,  the  waf  i4 
tbe  .M.4iqnis  of  F.xeter,  to  be  einhcllivhed 
with  eiigravini*  by  Messrs.  Storer  and 
(Iie'g,  trotn  di.rwiiigs  by  Mr.  E.  Blon*. 
’I’bis  worl:,  it  is  expeeti'tl,  will  be  ready 
'for  piib'.icMtinn  about  Christmas  next. 

In  tbe  .Spring  of  next  ye.u  will  be  poh. 
lislud,  the  Hi'iory  of  India,  during  the 
uilm’iiislration  of  Slarquis  Wellesley,  fiom 
the  y<*ar  1797  to  ISM6;  comprising  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  I.onikhip’s  System  of  Po¬ 
licy,  both  foreign  and  ilomcstic ;  and  « 
Complete  aceoiiiit  of  the  aetiial  slate  of 
the  British  pnrvinces,  in  all  their  rrlatiiHwi, 
under  the  upei  ation  of  that  syitcm.  By 
Lanreiiee  Duudas  CamplKdl,  E>q.  To  fho 
History  will  Im'  pretixed  an  introductory 
('liapter,  coutainiiig  a  Bevlcw  of  the  Genius 
and  C'harai'ter  of  the  Pctqrle  ot'  Hinduslan ; 
of  the  Priiieiple>,  CtMiNtitiition,  and  Policy 
of  the  Native  <  Joveriiinent* ;  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  sitmation  of  those  Gorernments  re¬ 
spectively,  aiel  of  the  British  Kmfwre  in 
Iiwlia;  of  the  Genenil  State  id  that  Em¬ 
pire  and  its  Oi'pciidencica,  during  the  ad- 
iniii’x^r.ition  of  Maripiis  Cornwallis  and  of 
Lord 'reignmontb  ;  and,  fiimlly,  of  the  Po¬ 
litical,  Civil  and  Military  Condition  in 
winch  it  was  pUi'isi  at  the  p«  riixl  of  Marquis 
Wellesley ’.H  arrival  iu  tiiat  Country.  I'he 
whole  of  this  Work  is  C"uipo»ed  fioin  ofli- 
cial  Records,  and  other  original  Doeir- 
ineiits,  of  which  some  intcresliiig  Parts 
will  h  given  in  an  Appendix.  This  Pub- 
lie.ition  will  be  illnstratcii  wiih  a  General 
Map  ol  Hindustan,  and  cmUdlishcd  with 
a  Portrait  of  the  Marquis  M'ellcsicy.  It 
will  form  two  thick  volumes,  Ouartu,  and 
is  printing  on  twosizis — .Medium  Paper, 
Price 'I’liiee  ttuinea*  and  a  half,  ami  Im- 
peri.il  Gu.irto  P.ipi  r.  Price  Five  Gninrat. 

The  Rev.  T.  St-ihbaek,  I.ecturer  of  II*  f- 
►tone,  pmpose.s  to  publish  in  two  large 
Volumes,  Ot  tavo,  the  lour  G«ispcds  and 
tin*  Arts  of  tbe  AjHistles;  with  .\nnola- 
tioMS,  eritieal,  explarutory,  and  prai  tical, 
chiefly  soleeU'd  from  tbe  mont  able  Com- 
mcntatoik,  in  Divinity,  ancient  .xiid  Mu- 
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Wrm.  To  rarh  Ch.ipter  Will  be  adJoil  H**-  mntribntotl  to  its  pencral  prosp^ity 
<'^ious,  «lrawii  troiu  acmie  striktnj  portion  happimss.  The  Portra  ts  will  Iw  rlwaniu 
ol  il!»  Coiitcntii.  •  atul  art-nratHy  drawn,  in  a  uniform 

An  Aci’iHiiii  of  the  I.ifi*  and  Writings  of  ner,  from  LitV,  «»r  from  ori.;I»ul  Pictum^ 
the  ble  Mr.  Joiicph  Strutt,  i»  in  the  pros,  and  the  Ivn,:;ravin'.:s  will  be  jn-rh  et  JV* 
with  jir’.rrcet  Likenesv  of  the  Author,  cn-  !iimi!c&  of  the  Drawings.  The  \Voik  wik  I 

j:rave»l  by  Mr  Joint  Ojibtrne,  lioin  an  be  publishe<l  pet imheaPy,  ami  the  Rr^  I 

rri,.iual  Pieture  in  crayon^,  by  Osia:>  Hunt.  Number,  cont.uninj;  six  Portrait**,  f 
I'hrrjs,  aca>mp:«uit<l  by  a  .‘•hurt  bitij^raphical  ao.  I 

I»r.  Smith  w.Jl  shortly  publibh  a  Work  tire,  will  oppiar  vtry  stxjii.  A  lintitc^  I 

in  ore  vrtlume,  oitavo,  uiid«‘r  the  title  of  nuuiher  of  Proof  Impiesslon**  willbetakri  I 
Pnianiral  fllu.N:ritioiis,  intiiKhd  as  3  con-  oft',  in  a  superi**r  inaiinrr,  on  latge  piper*  I 
tinuatioM  of  hi-)  Introdurt'oii  to  Putanv.  and  all  tlo*  C'oiik.s  wdl  be  deliveiv*l  d  | 

Pp  parmt  for  j'ubl.cation,  a  Seri*-.-  of  nraily  as  pos'^ihli:  a»  »x>rdiiig  ti>  tho  datn  | 

Portrait*?  of  the  most  emiivnl  Pei  sons  r».»w  of  orders  rutiwd,  lor  which  a  book  ii  | 

living,  or  Iat4*ly  d«  r  r.is.  d,  in  fiio.it  lirit.iin  0[H*mfl  by  (addl  iiml  DaT.et. 

•  fid  Inland;  in<  ludtii'^  the  nu.t  ihstin-  .Mr.  Wdkin**,  .\utVirof  the  Antiquititt  i 
gulsbetl  f  h.irat  ii  in  th«'  St  iiat  ,  the  of  M  agn  a  <ik  t.eiA,  lias  aiiinniitc*  d  a  trtiu. 

(  hnrrb,  tl.r  .Na'  v  and  Arm\ ,  f  o  h  air.i  cl  lation  of  the  (,ivil  ArrhiterTure  of  Vitni- 

Pro'essions,  and  the  ranons  Ifepartnte  ts  vlus ,  roinpriN’np  tho't*  |b*oks  vhirh  plitr 
of  1.  ter.itun  and  S<’;enrr  :  tho-e  v  !i(>  hav-«;  to  th»*  public  .titd  private  Kdibees  of  Ctt 
rn<>»it  ^■ialolt^ly  i-^ert*  d  tl  rmsi-lM  s  in  |ito-  Aiudeuts,  illi.stntcd  by  numerous  rngn. 
moting  the  Alts,  Acru-ultun-,  and  Com-  vin;;'?,  with  art  lutPKluction,  eontuiu*n*» tlw 
in*  ree  of  tlo'  C«»niiiry,  t>r,  by  the.r  example  Ili.^tory  of  the  Rise,  riogr'*.*..s,.aud  Dccliu 
uiul  paliuiiage,  have  most  eouspicuously  of  Architecture  amon^:;  the  Creeks. 


^UT.  XXVII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  KF.CFXTLY  I'URLISIIED. 


AC.RICl'LTt'KR. 

A  R«virw  of  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  .Agriculture,  from  the  Norlhtrii  De¬ 
part  lueot  of  England,  comprising  Nortli- 
timberland,  Durham,  Cuitibcrlaitd,  \Ve»t- 
wtGreiand,  l.auea^hlr(^  Yorkshire,  and  the 
frountainotis  piirt.s  of  Derhyshir**;  by  Mr. 
hlnrshill,  .Auth«*r  of  a  Trt  alise  on  laiiided 
Pri*p«rty  in  FaiglaiKl,  ^e.  8vo.  with  a 
Map,  12s. 

1  IOC R A rnv. 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  L’*fe 
of  Sir  Hichanl  IMiillip*?,  Kiit.  one  of  the 
High  ShenlV**  f<»r  the  City  of  l.ondon  and 
County,  of  Midilirsev,  writt*  11  by  a  Citi^r  n 
of  Ixiudon  and  AsFistaiits,  bs. 

cMcsnsriY. 

1'hr  Chomir.al  ('atechi^ni ;  the  third  Kdi- 
tlou,  containing  Ihenfw  I  >i*;cov  ir  es,  with 
\»rv  consiih  rable  Additie.ns.  Ily  Siinurl 
P.Trkes,  tMiiCial  Manofacturiiig  ClnMmst. 
b\o.  K-a. 

CI  4»SlCAI  1  irEKATlilF. 

.An  T'ngbsh  Pw  tn'i  1  Tr.in**I;ition  <if  He¬ 
siod,  with  Notes,  Prifare,  and  I.ife,  ilhis- 
♦  lateil  hv  a  lb  st,  aivl  Chio.'oh»ifi4*al  and 
Mythoh*gicaI  I'.ddrs ;  brine  a  S|ioeMnrii, 
P.iit  I.  of  rngbsh  Translitiou,  in  r*H'try 
and  ITuse,  fivni  ll.c  Creek  Poet-*  and  Proae 


Authors,  eonsiiting  of  a  Chronologicil  Se*  || 
riivi  all  the  most  valuable  scarce  fiitk-  || 
till 'rraiis’ations  extant;  and  several  nem  I 
before  pnbliahcd  ;  with  select ed  and  new  | 
Notes,  entirely  English,  Corrections,  ?re»  I 
faces.  Lives,  ^!aps,  and  Heads,  from  w*  t 
c’»nt  Statues,  Bu'^ts,  Coins,  Medals,  .an4  F 
Paintings:  Chronol(»giral  and  Mythological  | 
Tables,  *.kc.  by  Francis  La  e,  A.  M,  Chap  | 
lain  in  (»rdiiiai  y  to  his  Royal  lIlghneMtht  | 
Priim*  of  Wales,  Member  of  the  .\«alic  I 
Society,  royal  Svo.  6».  k 

r.EOC.RArMY.  I 

Wilkiiistm's  Map  of  Sp.iin  and  Pirti-  I 
gal,  eoii>i«h  rahly  iinprov<fl  from  tin**  | 
Mops  publish!  d  by  Don  'Mioinas  | 

including  the  Nautical  .'birvi  y  of  Don  Vi-  i 
centi*  ’I’ofirui,  and  the  D’smeinbf'rineut  from  | 
Potiuc.il  by  the  Treaty  of  1802;  vitk  | 
Ili.Nturi<‘al  'I'ahUs  of  all  its  compoueut  ! 
Kingdoms,  4te.  lilrphant  Sheet,  4s.  hd. 

Till’  l*iii'(is:il  fiazrttcer  in  Miniature; 
lM*ing  the  .N’.ime  and  Situation  of  every 
Plai'*’  in  the  known  M'orld,  for  the  u^*  ^ 
(JeograpluTs,  N<  ws* readers,  and  Men  of 
Business.  '2>.  6d. 

JCRisratnrxcK. 

Report  of  the  Argnnncnts  upon  the  Ap* 
pheation  lo  the  Court  of  King'*  Bi^ntha 
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List  of  JVorks  recently  publislied. 


Ik  ^  An  Inior^MHt.oi)  aTain<t 
Mr.  iUlpb  D(.KJd,  upou  the  statute  of 
6  Gcon*c  I.  for  nttemptiiig  to  establish  a 
tdndon  l)i«lt<lc*iy  CotnjMiiy,  uith  tiuiislW- 
abte  Shsrcs.  'l<.  o  L 

Th«  fiiiiiic  Lsws,  a  iK-Mr  i^lition,  iuclu* 
d;nj  lb«  new  Acts.  Is.  od. 

Principle’*  of  Sar^jery,  for  the  use  ofChi- 
furpcal  .Students,  A  iitw  Kditioji,  with 
by  John  Pearson,  F.  II.  S.  See. 

Ira 

IX’b.itcs  ill  Piirliamcnt  rcspeetiii^  tlie 
J<Mincriaii  Diseov»*iy,  includiiiy  tlic  l.ite 
D  l»»tiii  on  the  fnithcr  tiraiit  of  -n,iKiOl.  to 
Dr  Jen  nor.  Toifothor  vvith  the  Ihpoit  of 
thot’olltgc  of  Physicians  of  Ivuidoii  on  the 
Vice  lie  InOv-nlat.nn,  with  introductory  Kc- 
Birti.  Uy  Clmiies  .Murray.  5s, 

The  M'tlir.il  Rrintfitbranccr,  or,  Pbar* 
Bicmtleal  Vade-Mecum;  btMint  a  »hort 
sketch  of  the  Properties  and  I'.ffects  of  hU 
thf  Mi-dicinil  Coin]Ki.>itions  now  in  use, 
4s  directed  by  the  College  of  Phy^ijiaii*, 
11  the  New  I.on<ion  Pnarmacopeia,  Ar- 
niigrd  undi  r  tlK-ir  sovcr.il  Classic.  To 
•hiob  is  ad'.eO,  an  Alphabet’  'al  ‘I'alilc,  in 
I.il.ti  and  Kiuriidit  with  the  old  wad  near 
XiiiMK,  cont  .iintu^  the  praper  of  each 

Mcdii'inc.  Intcudcd  as  a  eoinplctc  Poc'ket 
Minual,  for  the  c**uTeiiie»U'e  and  use  of 
PractilioiHirs  m  ijcMKri-al.  txtractiil  and 
dicesfeJ  into  f)rdi-r,  frimi  (he  latest  F.di- 
twni  of  the  best  Authors,  by  Thomas 
Churchill,  Apotliccary,  5iC.  Loodoii.  is. 
6<i. 

MtlCnLLANEOCS. 


taininp:  a  Nntiiber  of  Original  lx*tlor«  and 
other  Papers  connected  with  the  SulijueL 
l>y  .Vudrew  H’.iiliday,  M.  1>.  8vo.  3>.  eJ. 

'Phe  SurM’v  or’s  tiuidc,  or  a  Tn*atisi<*  on 
Partial  Land  Survcyiiij;,  in  Sc’ven  Parts. 
Ily  J.  CoCiS,  Secood  Kdilioii,  niiargrd.  riiiio. 
Js.  (mI.  royal  I’apcr  5s.  rid. 

N'ew  Ohsen  atioiis  on  the  Natural  History 
of  lh‘«  ,  by  FraMcis  Holier.  Sixoiid  Kdi- 
t  )TI.  i'2u»o.  (is.  rid. 

l.^-ttcrs  from  Barb.sry,  France,  Spain, 
Poktuunl,  Xc.  By  uii  I'li^hsh  Otficcr.  X 
lu’w  Editwii.  i  vols.  8vo,  1 4s. 

Pioceeiliiiys*  a.id  Ki  part  oil  the  Stntc  of 
the  llospi'cls  at  the  .Military  Depot  in  thir 
Isle  of  W.jjhl,  CSC.  By  Sir  1.  M.  llayes, 
Bnr^  .lohn  H  inter.  .\!  1).  (icorcre  Piiick- 
uid,  M.  h;iu  .IoUu  Weir,  esq.  *ds.  rid. 

A  1.  •U'-r  l</ t  le  Couiiiiis.dou^is  t*f  Mili- 
tiry  Fmjuii  v,  evii’ai.iin/ the  time  Cuiistita* 
tion  of  a  .Medical  St. 'IT,  the  be-^t  form  of 
i-iconouiv  lor  Hospitals, &r.  with  a'Hefu- 
t.alioii  of  l.rrors  ainl  Misifipiesental ions  con¬ 
tained  in  a  i.ett’.r  by  Dr.  Kaiicroit,  .\riuy 
Pliyscia*!,  duteil  .\pril  28,  I8t>8.  By  Ro¬ 
bert.  .laekson,  .M.  D.  'is.  6d. 

A  Survey  of  Europe,  I'olitical,  Histori¬ 
cal,  'ro|)ographical,  Hydro-aaphical,  Mili¬ 
tary,  and  Naval ;  with  «  descriptive  Plan 
of  t>iK*ratioMS  for  cnrbiiex  the  ainhAioii  of 
B'uupartc,  and  addnsstnitu  his  Most  (jra- 
cious  .Majesty.  By  M.  .\.  I.  S.  5.s.  rid. 

A.siatic  Kescareties,  or  TraiisactivMis  of 
the  Society  iiistituterl  at  Bengal,  for  in- 
qii  ring  into  the  History  and  Antiquities, 
the  .\rtH,  Sciences,  mid  Literature  of  Asia. 
Vol.  9.  Vto.  ll.  lls.  rid. 

All  .\hstraet  and  F.xpl.'in.ation  of  the  Act 
for  rnahlirix  the  ComiTi’ssioiiers  for  the 


A  Bev’eiC  of  tlu;  Procei'd'ngs  of  the  (*e- 
0  ral  .Ass'iciate  Syiiml,  and  of  some  Presby- 
tiri  s.  .11  rchTeiiee  to  the  iiiin’>sters  who 
priite^ted  atraiiisl  the  impisitioii  of  a  New 
Te%liiii'»ny  ;  n  Ik  rein  their  protcstitions  .and 
evjridurt  are  vindicated,  and  the  'rrcgularit  j'. 
If  tt't  .  e.  :mtl  nultriy  of  tl>c  censures  nillicted 
Oil  them.  maiiif(!st»sl :  With  reniaiks  upon 
thf  unfair  account  of  the  state  of  the  ilifl'er- 
rucv  and  of  tln.-si*  tinnsact.iuiSy  iii>eited  In 
tbc  Chrisiian  Magazine ;  and  ii|Hni  the  inls- 
Illations,  f.ilsehoods,  .iiid  aspeisioiis 
c'lutaintd  in  that  and  in  the  iniblie.afioii  of 
the  Committee’s  Answers,  and  other  late 
P'lTiphlefs.  By  .4,  Bruce,  Minister  ill  Whit- 
h'l'ii.  and  Te.icher  of  Flicology,  by  appoint  - 
tni'at  ot  the  General  .4 sso  Mate  Synod,  Hvo. 
is. 


Hcdiict'mn  of  the  National  Debt,  to  gratii 
Idft*  Aiiniiit  <  s,  by  the  transfer  of  Funded 
Property.  Is.  rid. 

A  Reply  to  .i  (!ritical  and  Monthly  Re¬ 
viewer,  ill  which  is  inserted  Kuler’s  De-* 
iiionstration  of  the  Biiioniial  Theorem.  By 
Abraham  Kohcrtson,  D.  I).  F.  R.  S.  Savilian 
ProtiMisor  of  Geouii  try.  Is.  ri.L 

A  Ix  ttcr  to  the  Rev.  the  I/)rd  Bishop  of 
London,  orcasiuiicd  by  a  rumour  that  hia 
I^>rdshi)>  has  prohibited  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dra- 
[)«r  from  picachiiig  in  any  of  tlie  Churches 
of  his  Diocesi*.  '2s.  rid. 

Remarks  on  a  T.rtter  addressed  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  I>»ri(lon,  on  the  subject  of 
ills  l.oid'hip’s  hatdiig  jirohibitcd  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Drapi  r  from  preaching,  &c.  2s. 

A  Reply  to  the  Addn'ss  ot  the  Auctioneert 


K''marks  on  the  Pr-  sent  State  of  the  Ln-  ol"  Ibc  Metropol  i,  refuting  caluinnies  therein 
oirie  Asylum,  in  inland,  and  on  the  Nina,  cont.iined,  and  Hhewing  the  imxpirdienty 
b^r  ami  Co.uht'mn  of  the  Insane  Paupers  in  their  intendeil  combination.  6d. 

Riiigduui;  with  au  Appeiulix,  cou-  Tm.'kel  Uooii ,  or.  Hints  fur  **  A 


Lt\\t  of'  H'orh  >v  C'iiih/ 


Kvjrhtc  Afcrt?c  an  I  'r«>ur  in 

Cnirto;  to  >»'•  c.jlUn!  t*  «•  “  Str.ni.o  r  in 
Irriaiid’*  ill  ISOj.  .\i.  inn>i«#Vril  I'ditiuii 
by  a  Kniu'lit  Mrrant*  ."ii;.  ImI. 

A  I’l  tin  SuiNMiifiit  of  the  of 

Tf'ftlj  Pjrtit*^,  t!ir  Minlstrv  .itol  thr  Oj»- . 
|*asitK>n,  towards  *yal  liishiu.-s  Uic  ‘ 

Unkc  of  York,  !^ith  iKtaiK  <>t‘  tl».  ii  tN  iii 
rxVrKOrdinnry  ♦•f  llio  T.Jrl  of 

^loliA  and  .Mr.  Windiuin.  od 

»ontnY. 

^7ahomct,  a  Prize  J*'***hi,  i>vitid  in  tfic 
TUiratre,  <>\toril,  ia  the  year  ISDS.  Py 
^latlla  w  )hi!|r5ton.  K. 

.Poi  JUH  by  iM.  M.  C.i*f''r.l,,  lisq.  inrlndinc; 
■fhe  S<%Nind  Kcfuloii  <»r.  Kfryjit. ■ 

^  riie  lUt'wn  of  UHier'y  on'th«‘  t'o'Uiin  ut 
Kniopi*;  or,  The  Slrn^irle  ot  in«r  Spa¬ 
nish  Patriot  K  f»»r  th*’  lapaii  •.pati»»n  ot  th-  ir 
I'onntiy.  P.yJ.  A  rt:.  ti  l; 

.A  Si*a*etii\ii  xA  P<hdo‘?=/  fi'Wi  t’o*  Trnns- 
L^ious  of  tiu*  ni'.ist  ( inineiii  of  tlge  i'r.'iieh 
With  le  w,  ra  V,  :ind  appropriate 

.*l‘he  Pa'^toral  ('.If'',  a  l»da<'t.i’  l\w‘tn; 
In  thrive  IViils  eirh  V\>rr  i!’uvi,au*i  b\  a 
fK'.Yn’ifiil  »ppr ‘OrvAle  liurr;«\i»iT  ;  ail  Irt  -tsetl 
to  the  .liiiiior  (fl  icyim  a-  >*».  I 

A  'rr«b«*e  to  the  y '  V>f'  WiHiani 

Cow  per,  lx*  MX  a  Po  *li  jal  li^^ay  in  I>Lin!; 
Vvi'*** ;  tn'Casioni'd  Uy  the  Ptrnisal  of  hi<t 
\Vu«ks.  and  llavrev*,  M  uioitK  ,of  hix  Life,  ' 
chiefly  iut  a  h**!  to  illustrate  his  cxi'eUeure 
»s  a  I'hvivtiaa  Pot.  .''te.ial  P^litioa,  ra- 
Lir.'t'd  :ui  1  invpratnl.  Sti*.  '2n.  dd. 

I*' x‘in'.  i>\*  the  'le^.  ( ieor-'c  C'rahhe,  l.I.. It. 
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HT  11- alt 

h  nud 

Populai.itn 

By  W.  T. 

t’ouibei. 

bvo. 

n*l.iTir^. 


TTc  f'laiias  of  the  Petiian  t'”t'  i.  c  c 'U- 
Mitnt  l  aal’.y  eoaslJeieil,  u  a  I/ttt-r  ;  tue 
l!i^ht  lUv.  the  Lord  Li'hup  of  Norai  !i 


'ronh.»di  iji  reLled,  n  .Supplementary 

:ni  ll\ j»o*hr’:ts  advaiu.*e»l  on  th«'  H«t». 
tiCal  \N  orfx  of  Mr,  Fox.  By  T.  Uai  hr. 
>1.  \  od. 

Fo'ijy  t».i  (iovtrmaent.’  By  Philppatrii. 

o/  > 

•iiiEOi.or.v.  *  •  ‘ 

7”heohe;ioal  Thodghts  on  OihI  ;  on  thf 
Orealiou.  Fall,  nad  Ki'deaiptioa  of  Mts; 
autf  w  (iods  Jb-alini  with  Man  frbm  tlie, 
t'reafnd  to  the  tiiral  Coasuinmatiun  uf  aQ 
ihlnrs.  Vvo.  h»s.  (id. 

.'rU‘*«vhL»  oa  Prophecy  ;  «* 

roniu^ti’vl  with  the  present  Times*  uj^ 
|xi,  t4..L  h3'^  lU-»tory.  By  (».  R.  llioan.  7». 

A  (*liarife  plel.vered  to  the  Clerjty  of  the 
.\rehd«^:H*onr/  of  Middlesex,  at  tlie  ViiiU- 
t  itioo.ia  M.iy  and  Jua«‘,  ISOS.  Bv  Gcorjcs 
Owen,  (’aaihridxo.  A.  M.  F.  \,  S.  Arck*.  < 
deacon  of  Middlesex,  and  Prehendari  U 
Rly.  Is.' (id. 

intiijiutioas  and  Evidenccai  of  a  Fiitoie 
.‘'fate,  liy  the  Kox'.  Thomas  Watson.  I Ihno. 

4 

,\  L  'fc.r  to  a  Xohlc  Oakc,  on  the  incOQ* 
trov,'i  Ihle  Truth  of  Chr.sti.anity.  3x  6d. 

.Irrn.saleta  ;  or  an  .Aa>wer  to  the  follow* 
iaj:  tiepilri^'s  :  What  is  the  Fdymolo^y  of 
the  wil  d  .1.  ras;dein  ?  and,  Is  there  aif 
c.»iur’''t  ua  h'-tweni  Salem  and  Jeriisalea? 
Wherein  's  vhewa,  tliat  the  true  and  litMii 
Interpretation  of  the  woid  Jcrusilctn  cob*,. 
preln-jla  two  very  opposite  and  distinct 
national  einrioters,  peeuliavly  applicable 
to  two  <  rnnliy  opposite  and  distinct,  thonfcb 
\erv  disprojxut'orntc  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
N  iMon  :  ('ll  u.ieters  which  are  nuipiosli jb» 
ahly  expri’'  •••.I  n  the  o.ix'n  d  iia»nc  of 
tlii'ir  own  eipital  city,  though  this 
never  be‘’»re  b'cn  oxplain'‘<l,  It  sceSHi^ 
cither  by  Jew-  nr  (ihristiaiis.  2s. 

Re  i.xioiis  F.  Ineition,  as  it  const itiitcsoiw 
Bran  fi  of  tii,*  Itsciplinc  of  the  Church  of 
of  F.nx!  ind.  c  ii-.ider  nl  in  a  Charxc  ^Idi* 
verod  to  the  Clergy  of  t!ie  •.ArchiU'aeonry 
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